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Articie I. 
NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT USE OF THE OLD. 






TE writer of the present essay is far from being attach- 
ed to a mystical mode of interpreting the Bible. In his 
own practice, he has adopted and endeavored to apply 
those obvious, and, as they may be called, common-sense 
views, which regard the language of the Bible as resem- 
bling other language of human beings, both written and 
spoken ; and therefore not to be tortured to any precon- 
ceived opinions of a reader, nor to be embarrassed with a 
multiform meaning. He has, however, observed, in 
common with all attentive readers, that the writers of the 
New Testament make applications of the Old Testament 
language different from those which we are authorized to 
make of human productions, and different, it may with 
truth be said, from those which some modern and, for the 
most part, good systems of interpretation would justify. 
This last circumstance should, of course, suggest a modi- 
fication of the systems; for it is out of the Bible itself 
that the proper way of interpreting it must be drawn; 
and any system which does not recognize the peculiarities 
of the Bible, and is not conformed to them, is, on that very 
account, to be regarded as defective or wrong. 

That there is some peculiarity in the design and the 
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language of the Old Testament, and that the New Testa- 
ment develops this, is obvious from the use which the 
evangelists and apostles make of the Old ‘Testament. 
What were precisely, and in all their extent, the views 
entertained by the writers of the New Testament in regard 
to the subservieney of the old dispensation to the new, it 
may be difficult to tell. After much patient and anxious 
reflection, the suggestions contained in this article appear 
to the writer to grow very naturally out of the manner 
employed by the New Testament writers in using the Old. 
They are here presented merely as contributions to this 
subject; not as views which are beyond dispute, certainly 
not as views which embrace the whole matter. 

The inquiry presented for consideration is this: Does 
not the practice of the New Testament writers in quoting 
from the Old, show, that the language of the Old Testament 
was regarded by them as having reference to events and 
subjects in the gospel dispensation, as well as to the par- 
ticular events or subjects, to which it was at first applied ? 
Have not the writers of the New Testament proceeded on 
the principle, that the language of the Old Testament had 
a recondite sense, as well as the more obvious one; and 
that while it spoke of men, and things, and topics, of its 
own time, it did, by those men, and things, and topics, 
design to give instruction respecting events in the Chris- 
tian dispensation ? 

They have, indeed, quoted the Old Testament in ref- 
erence to matters which, we have reason to think, were 
not present to the minds of its original writers; and they 
have quoted in such a manner as would imply that 
they regarded the language of the Old Testament as refer- 
ring (besides its original reference) to the times of the New 
Testament. Nor is this practice confined to the language 
of prophecy. ‘The language of historical narration, and of 
description, which, viewed by us in its original connection, 
would seem to have no reference at all to the Messiah, 
and to events in the New ‘Testament dispensation, are 
freely quoted, and directly applied by the writers of the 
New ‘Testament to him and to those events. Language, 
in short, pertaining to any subject, if by a more strict view 
of its meaning, or by a higher application, it can be re- 
ferred to the Messiah, is thus employed by them, for 
purposes both of argument and of illustration. ‘They 
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seem indeed to have regarded the Old Testament asa 
great storehouse of events and of language, adapted be- 
forehand to the Christian dispensation, and having its 
designed ultimate use in the events of that dispensation. 

That the writers of the New Testament were guided by 
some principle in their use of the Old, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt; and that the principle, by which they were 
guided, was acknowledged by those to whom they wrote, 
we cannot doubt. What that principle was, they have 
not told us; we are left to gather it from their actual 
usage. 

In the following remarks, it will be assumed, that the 
writers of the New Testament made a correct use of the 
Old; and that they were better acquainted with the real 
nature of the Old Testament than modern critics are. 
We have inspired guidance, when a New ‘Testament 
writer employs the language of the Old. Whether the 
language of the Old Testament was designed to have a 
fulness of meaning, by which, while it primarily related 
to persons and things then present to the writer’s view, 
it might also have an ultimate and more exact fulfilment 
in persons and events pertaining to the New ‘Testament, 
is a question of fact, the answer to which depends on proper 
evidence. ‘I'he manner in which the inspired writers of 
the New Testament use the Old, seems to proceed on 
such a principle; and it is, to say the least, very ques- 
tionable, whether any other principle can so fairly bring 
under it all the instances of New Testament reference to 
the Old. We may therefore believe that the Old 'Testa- 
ment was designed by its Divine Author as a system of 
religious instruction, preparatory in its facts and language 
to the New, foretokening it, previously adapted to it with 
much minuteness, and having its ultimate design accom- 
plished in the events and doctrines of the New 'l'estament. 

In regard to this view of the Old 'Testament, the fol- 
lowing considerations are submitted. 

1. We are not able to judge, @ priori, whether the Old 
Testament would be constructed on such a principle, or 
not. 'That it could be so constructed, is plainly possible, 
because God is its Author, and his resources are boundless. 
Besides, there are human productions, which are through- 
out capable of a double meaning, and designed to express 
such a meaning. Reference is here made to double 
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entendres, to witticisms, and to compositions purposely 
enigmatical. What hinders, then, as a matter of fact, that 
on the most serious of all subjects, respecting which God 
judged it proper to unfold his designs gradually, the book 
which he inspired should have a compound reference, and 
that that compound reference should be fully indicated long 
after the book was written, and perhaps occasionally 
shine out during the progress of events detailed in the 
book ? 

2. As we have no personal experience in regard to the 
nature of divine inspiration, and of the prophetic influence, 
our experience is not adequate to guide us on this ques- 
tion. A person under divine inspiration, and particularly 
under the influence of the prophetic spirit, might view 
many things in a manner different from that in which we 
should view them; and the Divine Being, who inspired 
them, might have so affected their minds that their lan- 
guage, even beyond their own apprehensions, might have 
had a fulness of application, which would not be wholly 
known till certain developments of divine providence 
should have taken place. 

There is, then, no valid objection, from the nature of 
the case, against considering the Old Testament as hav- 
ing, throughout, a designed reference to the new dispen- 
sation, not only in its direct prophecies, but in the structure 
of the Mosaic system of worship, in various historical 
facts, and in the very forms of expression which the lan- 
guage employs. 

Let us now consider certain views which may help us 
to discover the fundamental principle on which the New 
Testament writers proceeded in quoting from the Old. 

The Christian dispensation is the grand point to which 
all preceding arrangements of God had reference. Every 
thing, then, particularly of a religious character, may be 
considered as having been preparatory to the New 'Testa- 
ment dispensation. Especially was this the case with the 
whole Mosaic institution, both in its leading features and 
im its details. 'That dispensation and the Christian were 
to be counterparts; the Christian to be the completion of 
the other—the Christian, that to which the other should 
conduct, and for which it should be preparatory. All the 
divine arrangements in the Jewish nation were of this 
character. Moses and the Messiah were striking coun- 
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terparts; the priests were typical of the Messiah, as the 
great high priest; the sacrifices were emblematical of him, 
as the appointed Lamb of God; the Jewish kings were 
remote resemblances of the Messiah, as the great king; 
the whole nation was typical of the Messiah’s spiritual 
subjects. ‘Thus all the arrangements, appointed or per- 
mitted of God among the Hebrews, were remarkably 
adapted to prepare a reflecting and pious worshipper for 
the Messiah’s dispensation ; and in that dispensation he 
could not fail to discover a complete, a remarkably exact 
and elevated fulfilling of the Mosaic dispensation. Hence, 
language pertaining to arrangements and events in the 
Mosaic dispensation, would be found unexpectedly fitted 
to persons and events in the new dispensation; and it 
would come to be seen that the Divine Mind, which 
arranged that dispensation, and led to the use of that lan- 
guage, was contemplating persons and events far down in 
the vale of time, as well as those that were immediately 
concerned. A writer, under the inspiring influence of that 
same Mind, might fully perceive this and express it; and 
readers, accustomed to those arrangements and to that 
language, would, when the resemblance was pointed out 
and traced to a divine purpose, at once subscribe to the 
correctness of the view. And when numerous instances 
were found, in which the language of the Old Testament 
was far more exactly and happily applicable, than to the 
subjects first spoken of in the Old Testament ; this prepar- 
atory character, both of divine arrangements and of in- 
spired language, was discerned, and the language was 
quoted as having a reference to the events in the New Tes- 
tament dispensation. 'The original application of the lan- 
guage would by no means be denied; but the ultimate 
design of God in that language had perhaps been so far 
gradually disclosed, and had come now so to engross the 
mind, that its primary, inferior design was lost sight of ; 
‘it was no longer remembered, nor came it into mind.’ 
This view of the preparatory character of the Old 
‘Testament, as to its histories, its religious appointments, 
its forms of expression, is conformed to the current use 
which is made of the Old Testament in the New. And in 
making this use of it, the hand of God is devoutly ac- 
knowledged as carrying out a great system, which he had 
been contemplating from the earliest time, and which was 
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subject to his view in certain events and certain language, 
although men, even those who were actors in those events 
and writers of that language, might not have suspected that 
they were instruments whose agency God was employing 
with respect to events exceedingly remote and unutterably 
important. 

But, it may be asked, might not an ingenious mind dis- 
cern many and striking resemblances between any ancient 
book and some comparatively modern events ? And would 
this prove a designed connection between that book and 
those events? In reply, it may be said, that between any 
secular book and a whole system of events, subsequently 
occurring, such resemblances cannot be pointed out as are 
noticed in the New Testament. ‘There may be casual 
and insulated instances ; but a system of resemblances so 
numerous and so striking, is without a parallel in any 
human compositions. Nor can we, with justice, trace the 
notice of these resemblances in the New ‘Testament to any 
weakness of mind, or to any fondness for conceit; these 
notices are made in the same sober, unvarnished, unboast- 
ing style, which pervades the other parts of the New Tes- 
tament. Nor can so many, and so various, and so happy 
adaptations in the language of the Old ‘Testament, and 
events therein recorded, to events in the New Testament, 
be satisfactorily accounted for, without acknowledging the 
same divine hand operating in the composition of the Old 
‘Testament, and in the events recorded in the New. 

It may again be asked, whether the view now presented 
does not require, that the writers of the Old Testament 
should have had before their minds several distinct ob- 
jects, as meant by their words, and thus that they did 
not use their language with one definite meaning, as other 
men do, and as they would be understood as doing, by 
their contemporaries ? This inquiry has already been an- 
ticipated in the remark, that our experience does not 
qualify us to make such an objection as is contained in it. 
But something additional may be said. There is a two- 
fold view which we ought to take of the Old Testament. 
In one view, it is the word of men (inspired men, no 
doubt), as having been conceived and written by men, 
and as embodying thoughts which were present to ¢heir 
minds. In another view, it is the word of God, proceed- 
ing from the Divine Mind, and employed to express cer- 
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tain things which G'od designed to express. In the former 
of these views, it may have had a very limited signification, 
adapted to the shortness of human sight and the narrow- 
ness of human thought. In the latter view, it may have 
been unspeakably comprehensive, and the real fulness of its 
meaning may be capable of being known only by God’s 
informing us through some authorized agents. If his 
authorized agents have given us information, that the 
language of the Old Testament had reference to subjects, 
more in number and greater in importance than would 
appear to have been contemplated by the human authors, 
we may well accede to their representations. Under some 
event, and in language exactly fitted to that event, God 
may have designed that some other event should be inti- 
mated, and when that other event takes place, the corre- 
spondence between it and the previously arranged language 
may become remarkably striking, and may require that 
divine foresight be acknowledged in the event which Divine 
Providence has brought to pass in a manner so conformed 
to a previously existing statement. 

This twofold view of Scripture, while it shows the pro- 
priety of variously applying Scripture under .divine guid- 
ance, avoids also all the perplexities and difficulties which 
are connected with double meanings, designed to be ex- 
pressed in the same passage. It may also be remarked, 
that this copiousness of signification in God’s book, mani- 
fested too by his authorized agents, is analogous to the 
copiousness of application which he makes of any one 
event, or system, brought into existence by men. The 
Sabbath school system is a human contrivance, very sim- 
ple and definite in its character. But how variously does 
God make it bear on his spiritual kingdom! And who 
can doubt that God saw its ever-multiplying ramifications, 
and designed it to have all the numerous applications 
which, in the progress of events, it has received? ‘The 
copiousness of application in the Holy Scriptures, or rather 
their exact adaptation to remote and immensely important 
purposes in the divine government, is one of the circum- 
stances which give the sacred volume a place among the 
other acknowledged works of God. 

It is also the case, that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, when they thus employ the Old, do not always mean 
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to explain the language which they quote. The language 
may have had reference to a subject different from, yet in 
some respects resembling, that on which they are writing ; 
and they mean to say, not that the Old 'Testament writer 
had in view the same object which they now have, but that 
when the Old 'l'estament writer employed that language 
in reference to the subject which was before his mind, 
God was designing that that very language should have 
a far more full and striking accomplishment. 'They do 
not, then, always explain the prophecy, or the remark, 
which they quote; but they apply the language, and from 
its remarkable applicableness, they perceive that God did, 
in some sense, have a view, in that language, to the 
events which were to be recorded in the New ‘Testament. 
As examples, see Matt. 1: 22, 23. 2:17, 18. 2: 23. 
3228 

The twofold view of the Old Testament, mentioned 
above, appears to be recognized in the New Testament. 
In Acts 1: 16, the Holy Ghost is mentioned as having 
spoken by the mouth of David. David, in the passages 
there referred to, may have had in view solely his enemies 
who, by their unjustifiable opposition to him, would bring 
on themselves the displeasure of God; while the Holy 
Ghost so arranged the language, that the doom of Judas, 
the man who was so signally to oppose the great antitype 
of David, the Messiah, would be most remarkably ex- 
pressed by it; and by the developments of divine provi- 
dence it would become evident, that the events pertaining 
to the Messiah were present to the Holy Spirit, as well as 
nearer events were present to the mind of David. Another 
illustration may be found in John 11:51. The high 
priest Caiaphas had given bloody counsel respecting Jesus, 
regarding it as expedient that one man should be put to 
death rather than that the whole people should perish. The 
evangelist John acknowledges the influence of God as 
specially operating in regard to the language used by 
Caiaphas; and considers the high priest, while giving 
vent to his murderous feelings, as also expressing a senti- 
ment which was really in the mind of God, and which 
was in accordance with his plan. Caiaphas meant one 
thing; God meantanother. So in the Old Testament, the 
writers expressed their views; and God intended their 
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language to be also applicable to far higher events. Com- 
pare also, Paul’s manner of speaking, in Gal. 3 : 22—31; 
and his reasoning in the ninth chapter of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

To what extent, it may be asked, are we warranted in 
explaining the word of God as having more applications 
than one, or as having an allegorical signification, or an 
interior sense, not at first obvious? Under inspired guid- 
ance, it may be answered, we can proceed safely. If 
we have not inspired guidance, it is well to exercise ex- 
treme caution, if not entirely to forbear seeking for addi- 
tional senses. And yet one can hardly avoid thinking 
that the manner of the New Testament writers furnishes 
us specimens of their views of the Old 'Testament in gen- 
eral, as well as applications of the particular passages 
which they have quoted; and, consequently, that there 
are other passages which, if they had had occasion, they 
would have employed in a similar way. Where the lan- 
guage, for instance, is remarkably adapted to the new 
dispensation, we shall probably be safe in a modest, not in 
an assured, application of itn that manner. But we are 
greatly in danger of mistaking; and when we have not 
inspired guidance, we should proceed with much caution. 
As an instance which may be applied to the Messiah, in 
perfect harmony with the New ‘Testament writers’ manner 
of applying the Old 'Testament, reference may be made to 
the seventy-second Psalm. It is not quoted in the New 
Testament; but such are its descriptions, such is its lan- 
guage throughout, that an interpreter is well justified in 
regarding the person and the kingdom of the Messiah as 
being in the view of the Holy Spirit, when that Psalm 
was composed. Just views, then, of this whole subject, 
while they readily embrace all the fulness of the Old Tes- 
tament, lead not to the least extravagance in interpreting 
the word of God. 

It may, perhaps, be suggested, that there is no need of 
resorting to such a principle as has now been exhibited, in 
order to account for the use which the New Testament 
writers make of the Old; for we have only to consider the 
New Testament writers as being strongly tinctured with 
the spirit of their nation, and, therefore, disposed to ascribe 
an allegorical and mystical signification to the Old Testa- 
ment writings; and as the communities, for which they 
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wrote, consisted so much of Jews, this manner of treating 
the Old Testament would not be objected to. ‘That the 
Jews were inclined, at some periods of their history, to 
attach spiritual, or mystical senses to their Scriptures, and 
that to an unjustifiable extent, must be granted. But that 
there was no proper foundation to the practice of referring 
much of the Old Testament to the spiritual glories of the 
Messiah and his dispensation, has never yet been shown. 
That which was really essential to a just view of their 
sacred writings, may have been greatly abused among 
them; still we may learn from the manner of the New 
Testament writers, what is the proper view, and how 
extensively it may be applied. But if the New ‘Testament 
writers had erred in their application of Old Testament 
passages, how unhappy would have been their situation, 
had some intelligent hearer, or reader, disputed their argu- 
ments and sustained the charge of their abusing the sacred 
volume ! The arguments, as well as the opinions, of the 
New ‘Testament “writers, are sound. And though they, 
like any other men, might use the argumentum ad homi- 
nem, and thus silence an opponent, it is hardly conceiva- 
ble that they would have employed a system of argumen- 
tation which was essentially unsound. An argumentum 
ad hominem they would acknowledge to be such; but 
they applied Old Testament passages in a certain way, 
not because their adversaries so applied them, but because 
they themselves believed that they ought to be thus 
applied. And, doubtless, as in the case of our Lord, when 
he drew instruction respecting the Messiah from the hun- 
dred and tenth Psalm, they often presented new views, 


which grew directly out of a proper explanation of the 
book of God. R. 
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Articite II. 


NEW HAVEN HISTORICAL DISCOURSES. 


1. A Historical Discourse, delivered, by request, before the 


citizens of New Haven, April 25, 1838. By James L. 
Kinestey. pp. 115. 


. Thirteen Historical Discourses on the completion of two 
hundred years from the beginning of the First Church 
in New Haven. By Leonarp Bacon, Pastor of the First 
Church in New Haven. Svo. pp. 400. New Haven. 
Durrie & Peck. 1839. 


TERE is a moral interest, amounting almost to sub- 
limity, connected with the close of a century in a nation’s 
history. It is an epoch peculiarly fitted to furnish 
activity to the mind of man, endowed, as it is, with 
‘‘ large discourse and looking before and after.’ It marks 
the lapse of a mighty period in human affairs. Shorter 
intervals are often insufficient for the passions and preju- 
dices of men to die away, or for the issues and results of 
enterprises and achievements fully to develop themselves. 
But through the vista of a century, the historian may look 
impartially at the progress of society, and the Christian 
moralist may contemplate the ampler fulfilment of the 
designs of Providence, and trace, in the varying fortunes 
of the past, the wisdom and goodness of the ‘‘ Divinity 
that shapes the ends”’ alike of individuals and of nations. 

Among the stated festivals which Roman history has 
recorded, none could have combined the elements of a 
deeper interest, and none were celebrated with more of 
pomp and pride than the Secular Games, with which the 
closing days of a departing century were filled. As the time 
for their celebration drew nigh, heralds were sent forth, in 
every direction, to invite the Roman world to come up to 
a festival which none had ever seen, and none could hope 
to see again. ‘The pursuits of pleasure and of business 
were suspended, and for three days and three nights the 
people of Rome assembled in the Campus Martius, on the 
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banks of the Tiber, and celebrated the worship of the 
guardian deities of the state. The most costly sacrifices 
were offered upon the altars of the gods, and chosen vir- 
gins and chaste young men (virgines lectas puerosque 
castos) were appointed to chant their praises in the tem- 
ples. ‘The authority that led to the institution of these 
games and gave them their impressive sanctions, though 
professing to come to the Romans from the oracle of their 
ancient Sybil, may yet be traced to a principle of human 
nature, that leads us back to reflect on the past, and 
recognize the hand of him who has bestowed its good and 
arrested its evil. 

The importance of such commemorations, especially 
among our own people, cannot be estimated too highly. 
Hurried and eager as the American people ever are, in the 
pursuit of present objects, they can give but little time to 
he recollection of the past, and are prone to forget the 
solemn lessons even of their own history. Let these lessons 
be often repeated. Let the close of every century, in the 
progress alike of states, and towns, and churches, be hon- 
ored with appropriate rites. Let its history be recounted 
to the people, and the names of their fathers mentioned 
with reverence, and solemn anthems be sung to the praise 
of him who watched over their early trials and struggles, 
and planted in the wilderness these hallowed institutions of 
liberty and religion. Especially may we here be permitted 
to urge upon the churches of our own denomination in 
New England, the importance of commemorating these 
epochs of their history. It was here, in New England, 
that Baptists first began to assert those principles of spir- 
itual freedom, which they have ever since so fearlessly 
maintained. Here their battles have been fought, and 
their victories have been won. From hence have gone 
forth those who have promulgated the principles we cher- 
ish, all over our own rising land, upon the islands of the sea, 
and to the remotest nations of the earth. Here, too, 
still remain our oldest churches, whose yet unwritten his- 
tories may be found to contain so many lessons of union, 
and gratitude, and faith. One,* at least, of these ancient 





* The First Church in Providence, was founded in the spring of 1639. In conse- 
quence of the absence of its pastor, the public commemoration of the second centennial 
anniversary in the history of this venerable church was delayed till autumn. It has, 
within a few weeks, been celebrated with appropriate rites. May the spirit which has 
characterized it through the centuries it has passed, still attend its progress through the 
century it is just now commencing. 
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churches (and we now remember only one) has already 
passed the close of the second century of its existence. A 
few others have almost reached the same impressive peri- 
od, while very many are within the last score of their first 
hundred years. We hope these eras, when they shall 
arrive, will not be suffered to pass by without some suita- 
ble notice. ‘The pastor who places upon enduring record, 
a sketch of the progress of his parish through the changes 
of a century, not only erects a monument to the goodness 
of Providence, but furnishes for the future historian im- 
portant materials for the history of the denomination, and 
for the history of the Christian church in America. The 
humble offerings thus presented, of names identified with 
retiring virtue and long-suffering piety, the muse of his- 
tory does not despise. She records them on enduring 
tablets, 


“To guard them, and immortalize her trust.” 


The valuable works, which we have placed at the head 
of this article, both owe their origin to one of the centen- 
nial anniversaries, the importance of whose commemora- 
tion we have been aiming to set forth. 'The Discourse of 
Professor Kingsley was delivered at the request of the 
authorities of New Haven, at the close of the second cen- 
tury since the settlement of that city. And the volume of 
Mr. Bacon contains thirteen historical discourses, preached 
to the First Congregational Church in New Haven, at 
about the same period. ‘They both go over nearly the 
same ground, though Mr. Kingsley, from the very nature 
of the occasion for which his Discourse was prepared, was 
less at liberty to enter into minute details and sketches of 
individual character. He, however, has narrated, in a 
concise and highly interesting oration, the settlement and 
progress of the town, and this with the historic accuracy 
and confidence of one who has profoundly studied the 
scattered memorials of the early colonial times. He has 
pointed out the excellences and defects of the institutions 
of the Puritans, and with a well-sustained eloquence, has 
claimed for the fathers of New England the meed of praise 
which they deserve. The Discourses of Mr. Bacon have 
for their object, more particularly, to set forth the history 
of the church and society of which he is pastor. They 
present a full and clear view of the causes and the objects 
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of the settlement at Quinnipiac, or New Haven, and nar- 
rate what may be called the ecclesiastical history of the 
town,-—the succession of its early pastors, and the indi- 
vidual characters of the principal pioneers in its religious 
affairs, interspersed with much valuable information re- 
specting the customs of the Puritans, in matters of church 
government and public worship. 

The settlement at Quinnipiac was commenced about 
the 25th of April, 1638; eighteen years after the settle- 
ment of Plymouth, and eight years after that of Boston. 
The men who came thus to the wilderness of Connecticut, 
like most of the other emigrants to New England, had for 
their object not the acquisition of wealth, not the gratifi- 
cation of a thirst for applause, nor any other of the ordi- 
nary inducements which have so often led men forth amidst 
peril and discouragements, to the founding of new states. 
They came, that here, beyond the rule of bishops and 
of synods, they might “ practise church reformation,” and 
revive in their characters and their worship, the spirit of 
pure religion, almost quenched amidst the heartless cere- 
monies and corrupted doctrines of the age. It is this 
which constitutes the peculiarity in the aims of the Puri- 
tans, and gives a religious character to the origin of New 
Kingland. On the arrival of the little colony at the place of 
its destination, the first aim of the planters was to lay the 
foundations of their state. ‘‘In this,” says Mr. Bacon, 
‘‘ they proceeded with great deliberation.”” They began, 
indeed, very soon after their arrival, by forming, at the 
close of their first day of fasting and prayer, a “ plantation 
covenant,” in which they solemnly pledged themselves to 
each other and to God, ‘that, as in matters that con- 
cern the gathering and ordering of a church, so likewise, 
in all public offices, which concern civil order, as choice 
of magistrates and officers, making and repealing laws, 
dividing allotments of inheritances, and all things of like 
nature,” they would be governed ‘“ by those rules which 
the Scripture holds forth.” Under this general compact, 
with no specific provisions of legislation, the colonists 
passed the first year of their settlement, maintaining peace 
with each other, by the elevated and united spirit which 
they cherished, and peace with the natives around them, 
by adhering, on all occasions, to the principles of honesty 
and fair-dealing in their negotiations and intercourse. 
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The wisdom of the fathers of New Haven is strikingly 
manifest, in their thus delaying to settle the specific pro- 
visions of their constitution. ‘They were well aware how 
imperfectly, at the beginning of the colony, they could be 
prepared for a measure so important. The government of 
England, which they had left behind them, was no model 
for them. ‘They had felt the severities of its iniquitous 
administration, and had come forth across the sea, without 
its chartered protection, and having almost thrown off 
their allegiance to its sovereignty,—anxious only to escape 
the reach of its persecuting arm. ‘They could not antici- 
pate the exigences to which they might be exposed, and 
hence they knew not the laws that would best conduce to 
the prosperity of their infant state, and accomplish the ob- 
jects for which they had left their country and their homes. 
At length, however, after a period of about fourteen months, 
which they had spent in gathering wisdom by careful ob- 
servation of their social condition, and by frequent prayers 
for heavenly instruction, on the twenty-fourth of April, 
1639, the planters of the colony again assembled to deter- 
mine what ‘‘ mould and form of commonwealth” they should 
adopt, for securing “the peace and peaceable enjoyment 
of all Christ’s ordinances in the church.” At this assem- 
bly, which was held ‘‘in Mr. Newman’s barn,” and which, 
in accordance with the customs of the Puritans, was open- 
ed with prayer, and a sermon from their minister, Mr. 
Davenport, it was established as the “ foundation-work ” 
of the government, that the right of voting and of holding 
offices should be restricted to church members alone. 
This principle of government, adopted by the people of 
New Haven, and before them, by the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, seems to have been taken, unaltered, save in 
form, from the constitution of England. It is a principle, 
whose inadequacy and liability to abuse are now clearly 
seen; yet its soundness went unquestioned by most of 
the profoundest minds of that age. The shrewd sagacity 
and independent spirit of Roger Williams led him to 
reject it, and the persecutions which were visited upon his 
devoted head, by the people of Massachusetts, drove him 
forth to plant the settlement at Providence, on the basis 
of entire ‘‘ freedom in religious concernments.”’ With this 
exception, however, the principle of connection between 
religious faith and civil immunities, seems to have been 
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recognized, in one form or another, in all the earlier colo- 
nies of New England. History has recorded the fact; 
and it will ever remain one of the most impressive lessons 
of human nature, taught by the settlement of this country, 
that the Puritans, who left their homes and their kindred, 
in order to escape all restraints upon freedom of conscience 
and of worship, should, as one of their first acts, have in- 
corporated into their government the very principle from 
which all these iniquitous restrictions arose. 

By adopting the constitution of civil government to 
which allusion has been made, the people of New Haven 
had recognized the church as the source of political power, 
but they had not yet determined what should be the foun- 
dation, or who should be members of the church. Ac- 
cordingly, at the same meeting, in Mr. Newman’s barn, it 
was agreed by the planters, ‘ that twelve men should be 
chosen, that their fitness for their foundation-work may 
be tried ;” ‘‘ and that it be in the power of these twelve 
to choose out of themselves seven, that shall be most 
approved of the major part, to begin the church.”’ In con- 
formity with this agreement, seven men were chosen from 
the twelve, to be pillars of the church, and these cove- 
nanting together and receiving others into their fellowship, 
became an independent church, on the 22d of August, 
1639. In this singular and characteristic manner was 
completed the organization, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
of this ancientcolony. As we look back upon these early © 
forms of New England society, we every where trace in 
them the spirit of the Puritans,—a spirit which, with all 
its failings and deficiencies, has yet done more than any 
other cause, to render the sons of New England the 
pioneers in every glorious enterprise, whether of physical 
or moral improvement, to which the western continent has 
given origin. "They were a race of men such as England 
had never before produced ; and though history and fiction 
have united in heaping upon them ridicule and contempt, 
yet the lustre of their fame has grown brighter and brighter 
through every succeeding age. Appearing at a most inter- 
esting crisis in human affairs, trained under peculiar in- 
fluences, and cherishing principles of the sternest and most 
uncompromising severity, they were preéminently fitted 
to encounter the perils of the wilderness, and to plant the 
foundations of a free and Christian empire amidst the 
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desolate domains of savage life. It was a favorite aspira- 
tion of many of the leading minds of that age, to find a 
form of society best fitted to develop the nature of man,— 
to promote his moral interests and advance the kingdom 
of Christ on the earth. It was from the influence of an 
aspiration like this, that the models of government, fur- 
nished by the old world, were so little regarded by the 
settlers on the shores of thenew. They turned away from 
the imperfect systems of earthly rulers, and sought in the 
theocracy of the Hebrews, and the revelations and promises 
of the Bible, to find the elements of a jurisprudence which 
should establish the reign of a more perfect justice, and 
apply surer and holier tests to the character of men. The 
error of the Puritans, in their civil organizations, was, that 
they trusted too implicitly in the purity and sincerity of 
human nature; and the issue of the social experiment 
which their history records, is but another proof, added to 
the many already gleaned from the annals of the world, 
that both the church and the state are in the healthiest 
and best condition, when each, with its appropriate con- 
stitution, is left to accomplish its objects, entirely uncon- 
nected with the other. 

The church, which was thus established at New Haven, 
was in itself a perfect and independent body for the trans- 
action of all ecclesiastical business. Its officers were, 
according to the custom of the times, the pastor and the 
teacher, who were both clergymen, and received their sup- 
port from the people, and the ruling elder, who was usually 
a layman, and engaged in some secular business. In 
addition to these, there were two deacons. ‘The offices of 
pastor and teacher are now, in all Independent churches, 
usually vested in one person. When, however, they were 
regarded as distinct, the pastor and the teacher preached 
by turns on the Sabbath, and seem to have divided 
between them the responsibility of administering the disci- 
pline and good order of the church. In the Cambridge 
Platform, which was framed in 1648, their duties are 
thus designated. ‘‘ The pastor’s special work is to attend 
to exhortation, and therein to administer a word of wis- 
dom; the teacher is to attend to doctrine, and therein to 
administer a word of knowledge; and either of them to 
administer the seals of that covenant unto the dispensation 
whereof they are alike called; and also to execute the 
VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 63 
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censures, being but a kind of application of the word; 
the preaching of which, together with the application 
thereof, they are alike charged withal.”’ 

In the Discourses of Mr. Bacon, the reader may find 
not a little curious information relative to the early periods 
of the ancient church of which he is pastor. Situated as 
we are, amidst circumstances which contribute so largely 
to the convenience of public worship, and reposing in the 
ample security, insured by the strength of a mighty peo- 
ple, it is impossible for us fully to conceive the spectacle, 
presented by an assembly of exiled Puritans, in the first 
years of their settlement. In a rude structure, framed 
according to the uncouth fashion of the age, the fathers of 
New Haven were accustomed, for many years, to meet 
for the worship of God, at the beat of the drum, instead 
of the cheerful summons of the bell, and to perform the 
services of the sanctuary under the protection of a mili- 
tary guard, with a sentinel stationed in the turret during 
the hours of worship, and three of the six pieces of artil- 
lery belonging to the town, planted at the door of the 
meeting-house, while armed watchmen patroled the streets 
and watched the outskirts of the town, to give the earliest 
alarm of Indian invasion. 

‘“‘'Their mode of conducting public worship,” says Mr. 
Bacon, ‘‘ was not materially unlike our method at this 
day. very Sabbath they came together at the beat of 
the drum, about nine o’clock, or before. 'The pastor be- 
gan with solemn prayer, continuing about a quarter of an 
hour. ‘The teacher then read and expounded a chapter. 
Then a psalm was sung, the lines being given out by the 
ruling elder. After that, the pastor delivered his sermon, 
not written out in full, but from notes, enlarged upon in 
speaking. In this church, at an early period, it was cus- 
tomary for the congregation to rise while the preacher 
read his text. ‘This wasa token of reverence for the word 
of God. After the sermon, the teacher concluded with 
prayer and a blessing. 


“Once a month, as now, the Lord’s supper was celebrated at the 
close of the morning service, in precisely the same forms which we 
observe,—the pastor, teacher and ruling elder sitting together at 
the communion table. One of the ministers performed the first 
part of the service, and the other the last, the order in which they 
officiated being reversed at each communion. 
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“'The assembly convened again for the exercises of the afternoon, 
at about two o’clock; and the pastor having commenced, as in the 
morning, With prayer, and a psalm having been sung as before, 
another prayer was offered by the teacher, who then preached, as 
the pastor did in the morning, and prayed again. 

“Then, if there was any occasion, baptism was administered, by 
either pastor or teacher, the officiating minister commonly accompa- 
nying the ordinance with exhortation, addressed to the church and 
to the parents. 

“ Next in the order of services was the contribution, made every 
Lord’s day, to the treasury of the church. One of the deacons, 
rising in his place, said, ‘ Brethren of the congregation, now there is 
time left for contribution ; wherefore as God hath prospered you, so 
freely offer.” The ministers, whenever there was any extraordinary 
occasion, were wont to accompany the call with some earnest 
exhortation out of the Scriptures, urging to liberality. The contri- 
bution was received, not by passing a box from seat to seat, but first 
the magistrates and principal gentlemen, then the elders, and then 
the congregation generally, came up to the deacon’s seat, by one 
way, and returned orderly to their own seats by another way. Each 
individual contributed either money, or a written promise to pay 
some certain amount, or any thing else that was convenient and 
proper. Money and subscriptions were placed in the contribution 
box,—other offerings were laid down before the deacons. It may 
be that some of the ancient silver cups, now used in our monthly 
communion, were given in this way. 

“ After the contribution, the assembly being not yet dismissed, 
if there were any members to be admittted into the church, or any 
to be propounded for admission, or if there were cases of offence 
and discipline to be acted upon by the church, such things were 
attended to; and then another psalm was sung, if the day was not 
too far spent, and then the pastor closed the services with prayer 
and the blessing. 

“In the church, a meeting was held weekly, on Tuesday, when the 
members of the church, by themselves, conferred together on relig- 
ious subjects, and the ministers, as they had occasion, communi- 
cated appropriate instruction and exhortation. ‘There were also 
stated ‘private meetings,’ in the different districts of the town, at 
which the brethren exercised their gifts for mutual instruction and 
edification. Besides which, there was a stated public lecture on 
Wednesday, whether monthly, before the communion, or more fre- 
quently, I am not able to determine.”—pp. 45, 46. 


The history of the church at New Haven brings to our 
notice a succession of worthies, who, for dignity of char- 
acter, and loftiness and purity of purpose, are not sur- 
passed by the public men of any portion of the country. 
There are Davenport and Eaton, the foremost among the 
founders of the colony. In addition to these, we find the 
names of Street, and Pierpont, and Noyes, and Whittlesey, 
and Dana, all men of eminent gifts and attainments, and 
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together, constituting a galaxy, such as any church may 
be proud to point to, as the luminaries of its history. Of 
these, the influence of Mr. Davenport is most clearly trace- 
able upon every part of the political and ecclesiastical 
character of the colony. Educated for the pulpit at the 
University of Oxford, and accustomed in England, to an 
elevated circle of society, he stands forth among the most 
venerable and accomplished of the Puritan ministers of 
his time. Before leaving his native land, he had taken an 
active part in some of the controversies with which that 
contentious age was filled, and in consequence of the 
fearless expression of his non-conformity, and his zeal in 
the purchase of ‘‘lay impropriations,” for the uses of the 
church, he became obnoxious to the authority of Arch- 
bishop Laud, and was obliged to flee to Amsterdam, to 
escape the persecution of this haughty prelate. Here he 
preached to an assembly of English Christians, organized 
upon Presbyterian principles, but at length differing with 
his brethren, in relation “ to the indiscriminate baptism of 
children,”’ he returned to England, with the full intention 
of emigrating to America. Accordingly, we soon find 
him embarked as one of the leaders of the new expedition 
to New England, and arriving at Boston on the 26th of 
June, 1637. The fame of his wisdom and piety had gone 
before him, and his arrival was hailed with joy by the 

ministers and churches of Massachusetts, distracted as 
- they then were by the divisions and disorders of a furious 
controversy. Nor were their anticipations disappointed. 
From the very day of his arrival, he set the full influence 
of his talents and character against the contentions and 
corruptions of doctrine and practice, which then infested 
thechurches. At the meeting of the synod, at Cambridge, 
in August of the same year, he was invited to a seat, and 
was actively engaged in promoting a spirit of union and 
peace. In the words of Cotton Mather, ‘The learning 
and wisdom of this worthy man in the synod then assem- 
bled, did contribute not a little to dispel the fascinating 
mists which had suddenly disordered our affairs.” 

Mr. Davenport and his companions remained in Boston 
and its vicinity for nearly a year, and, having declined 
urgent invitations from the people of Massachusetts and of 
Plymouth, to settle among them, they at length established 
themselves at New Haven, beyond the jurisdiction of 
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either of the New England colonies, and, as they supposed, 
beyond that of any government. There for thirty years, 
he continued the respected and successful pastor of a 
church which he had founded, and which he had the 
happiness to see shining around him, free, in a great 
measure, from the errors and strifes which corrupted the 
faith and distracted the peace of other churches in the 
country. During the whole of this period, he took an 
active interest in all the affairs of the town. On his 
counsels the people were accustomed to rely, in matters 
both of church and state, and to his large and liberal views, 
more than to those of any other man, is to be ascribed the 
honest and enlightened policy which characterized the 
colony. ‘Though the age in which he lived was crowded 
with events and changes, both in England and America, 
calculated to affect the prosperity of the settlement, and try 
the firmness and wisdom of its leaders, yet Mr. Davenport 
remained faithful to his principles,—the unshaken cham- 
pion of justice and peace, the active promoter of good 
morals and popular education, the fearless advocate of 
truth and freedom. 

On the 27th of July, 1660, there arrived in Boston two of 
the three judges of Charles I, so well known in our history, 
as the regicides, who, on the restoration of the Stuarts, 
were obliged to seek refuge in New England. For some 
time after their arrival, they appeared in public, and 
received marked attentions from the magistrates and some 
of the principal men of Boston. Soon, however, appre- 
hensive that warrants were about to be issued for their 
arrest, they resolved to flee for safety to portions of the 
country, less open to the scrutiny of the English monarch. 
They left Massachusetts, and passing through Hartford, 
where they were kindly received by Mr. Winthrop, the 
governor of Connecticut, they at length arrived at New 
Haven. Here the people had been already prepared to 
receive them. Mr. Davenport, in a series of sermons 
from the text, ‘‘ The Lord is my portion, saith my soul, 
therefore will I hope in him,” had called the attention of 
his flock to the gloomy aspect of the cause of liberty and 
religion in their native land, and urged upon them the 
duty of confidence in God amidst the troublous times upon 
which they had fallen. As he advanced in illustrating 
and enforcing upon his hearers ‘the spirit of the text, he 
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grew bolder and plainer, and uttered “‘ what in England,” 
says Mr. Bacon, ‘‘ might have passed for treason.” ‘‘ With- 
hold not countenance, entertainment and protection from 
such, if they come to us from other countries, as from 
France or England, or any other place. Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares. Remember them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them, and them who suffer adversity, as being 
yourselves also in the body While we are 
attending to our duty in owning and harboring Christ’s 
witnesses, God will be providing for their and our safety, 
by destroying those that would destroy his people.” By 
means of these discourses, the bearing of which could not 
be mistaken, he had breathed into the minds of the people 
the spirit of hatred of oppression and sympathy with the 
oppressed, that animated his own, and to the influence 
which he thus exerted may be ascribed the protection 
which both magistrates and citizens united in securing to 
the fugitive regicides. For when pursued by the mandate 
of the king, they were kept concealed for many months, 
as is well known, in the cave of West Rock, in the 
neighborhood of New Haven, and supplied with articles 
necessary for their comfort, as well as the supports of 
Christian consolation, by the inhabitants of the town. 

Such was Mr. Davenport, in the successive stages of 
his checkered career. After a ministry of thirty years 
with the church at New Haven, he removed to Boston, at 
an age of more than seventy years, where he closed his 
days on the 12th of March, 1670. His ashes now repose 
with those of his friend, John Cotton, in a tomb in the 
Stone Chapel burial ground. 

Intimately associated with this venerable pastor, both 
in the friendship of youth and the toils and enterprises of 
manhood, was 'I‘heophilus Eaton, the first governor of the 
colony of New Haven. Thrown together in early life, 
their youthful companionship ripened into an intimacy 
which united their fortunes, and has rendered their histo- 
ries almost inseparable. he life of Mr. Eaton, before 
leaving the mother country, had been devoted to the pur- 
suits of an extended commerce with the north of Europe, 
and especially with the countries on the shores of the 
Baltic, in some of which he had resided for many years. 
With less of literary education, and less of ardor and 
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enthusiasm than his friend and coadjutor, he probably 
deserves to be considered a wiser legislator, and, in most 
respects, better fitted for the political exigences of a new 
and unformed society. Professor Kingsley says of him, in 
his public capacity, ‘‘ He was chargeable with no fault, and 
was the subject of no blame. ‘Though from his standing 
and property, he was one to whom all others, engaged in 
this project of colonization, would look for advice and 
direction, yet there is no evidence that he at any time 
manifested a disposition to elevate himself, or to exercise 
any authority which was not voluntarily conferred. Pru- 
dence and firmness were his most obvious characteristics ; 
and so high an opinion was entertained in the colony of 
his sincerity and integrity, that his simple declaration was 
always received with implicit confidence.” 'The union 
of these two men, whom Mather, in his quaint way, styles 
‘the Moses and Aaron of the settlement,’ was fortunate 
for themselves and fortunate for the colony, of which they 
were the founders. Of similar aims and views of life, and 
harmonizing in their political and religious sentiments, 
their best days were passed in a close and happy domestic 
intimacy. ‘The fruits of their united labors, even at this 
distant day, may be seen in the elevated public morals, in 
the well-ordered schools, in the eminent university, and 
the thriving churches, which so highly distinguish the 
beautiful city of New Haven. ‘These are the monuments 
of their toilsome and self-sacrificing lives. 'These speak 
their character and constitute their best eulogium. 

Of the remaining worthies, whose names we have men- 
tioned, our limits will allow us to give only a passing 
notice of the character of Chauncey Whittlesey. He was 
ordained as pastor of the church in 1758, in the fortieth 
year of his age. Prior to his ordination, he was for many 
years engaged in mercantile business, and in still earlier 
life he had been employed as a tutor in the college. It 
was of him, while in this latter capacity, when he had 
been at prayers with the students in the chapel, that the 
well-known remark of David Brainerd was made, that 
‘Mr. Whittlesey has no more grace than this chair.” 
And thousands, who never heard his name, except in 
connection with this remark, have received impressions 
unfavorable to his piety. But from the delineation of his 
character, given in the pages of Mr. Bacon, supported as 
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as it is, by the history of his large and prosperous ministry, 
and by the testimony of some of his ablest contemporaries, 
in the sermons which they preached at his funeral, we are 
forced to the conclusion that in humility, and faithfulness, 
and sincerity, and all the best elements of piety, he 
deserves to be considered a preéminent Christian. What- 
ever may be thought of the treatment of Brainerd, by the 
governors of the college, after he had provoked their 
censure, there can be no question that the restraints which 
they had before imposed on the intemperate zeal of himself 
and his associates were inevery way salutary. Brainerd’s 
own views of his spirit and conduct at this period of his 
life, were subsequently very fully expressed, and it is to 
be regretted that his biographers have not always been 
more careful to avoid creating an impression unfavorable 
to the fame of one who, for aught that appears, was the 
innocent cause of the treatment he received. 

The ministry of Mr. Whittlesey continued through a 
most troubled period of the history of New Haven, and of 
the whole country. ‘The “ religious commotion” of Presi- 
dent Edwards’s day had subsided, and left the churches in 
a state of contention with each other, and indifference to 
the vital interests of practical piety, while they scrupu- 
lously tithed the anise and cummin of speculation and 
controversial doctrines. In the neighborhood of New Haven 
other parishes had been created, in some instances, under 
circumstances tending to produce jealousy and alienation, 
and even open enmity, and often, ‘instead of uniting in any 
affectionate communion, or in any willing codperation for 
the common cause, they united only in exposing religion 
to contempt, and in weakening the power of Christian 
institutions, by their mutual hostility.” ‘Then came the 
war of the Revolution, absorbing the universal attention of 
the people, and shedding over the religion of the whole 
country its deadening and desolating influences. In such 
an age, it was hardly to be expected that the ministry of 
Mr. Whittlesey should be attended with any remarkable 
results; yet the church of which he was pastor seems to 
have been generally prosperous, and especially after the 
first few years of his settlement had passed, to have 
enjoyed a large share of peace and union. He died at 
New Haven in 1787, in the seventieth year of his age, and 
the thirtieth of his ministry. Of his religious views and 
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his general character, the following description is given in 
the funeral sermon of President Styles, and quoted by Mr. 
Bacon : 


“ His favorite subjects were the glories and excellences of Christ, 
the majesty of God, the atonement and righteousness of the Redeemer, 
as the sole foundation of pardon, the grace of the gospel, the neces- 
sity of a life of holiness and moral virtue, and the glories of the 
heavenly world. But while he was a bold and open advocate for 
moral virtue, yet often have we heard him preach from this desk, 
that in point of justification there was no righteousness which could 
procure our acceptance with a holy God, but that of the Mediator. 

“In his life and general conversation, he was virtuous and benev- 
olent. He had a singular talent at accommodating himself with 
ease to all characters, high and low, rich and poor. He had always 
something entertaining, instructive and edifying, something that 
made religion pleasant and agreeable. He was exceeding careful to 
avoid vilifying others, even his enemies; but was disposed to think 
and say good and kind things of all, and to live in love and benevo- 
lence with all, though they differed from himself in some material 
things. He went about doing good, and carried the savor of a 
cheerful, heavenly life in his conversation, speaking familiarly of the 
things of religion, heaven, immortality, and the blessed society and 
beatified glories of the upper world. For many years he has 
expressed a most confidential hope, and I think I may say, an 
assurance of a happy eternity, which continued with him to the last. 
He always founded his hope on the grace of God, and the merit of 
the Redeemer, and an inward consciousness that it would be his 
chief, his supreme joy, to spend an eternity in the bosom of Jesus, 
and among the spirits of just men made perfect ; and this he hoped 
had been wrought in him by the Spirit of God and the power of his 
grace.” 


The reflecting reader of these annals of the New Haven 
church will not fail to mark how important is the influence 
which political and social events, and even what we are 
accustomed to call accidental circumstances, often exert 
upon the spiritual interests of men. 'The successive wars 
which the early colonists waged with the Indians, the 
exactions of the English government, and the tyranny of 
the English priesthood, the seasons of peace and prosperity, 
of thriving industry and plentiful harvests, and the periods 
of anxiety and gloom, all left distinct impressions, which 
may be clearly traced in the religious history of New 
England. Periods of long declension had been occasion- 
ally interrupted by seasons of partial revival, until in 
1735, there commenced a work of grace, which, extending 
from colony to colony, roused the sluggish spirit of nent 
every church in the northern portions of the country. It 
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was the waking up of the conscience of a whole people, 
from the long death-sleep in which it had fallen, and the 
reformations which it wrought, both in the piety of the 
churches and the morals of the people, were long apparent. 
The religious interest thus awakened had, however, in a 
great degree, fallen away, when in the midst of a second, 
and more general awakening, there appeared in New 
England a preacher, whose influence, direct and indirect, 
was destined to work an important change in the religious 
character and habits of the people. ‘This was no other 
than George Whitefield, who landed for the second time 
on these shores in 1739, and after a number of months 
spent at the South, at length arrived in Boston, at the 
earnest invitation of the clergy of the town. ‘The master of 
a peculiar and original eloquence, which burst in artless 
strength from the fountains of his own fervid and impas- 
sioned nature, and wielded at will the thousands who 
assembled to witness its exhibitions, he stood in the pulpits 
of America ‘‘a minister of the church of England, reno- 
vating the piety of the Puritans, seeking to walk in their 
steps, and giving the right hand of fellowship, without 
reserve, to all the followers of Christ.” Of the character 
of the influence exerted by this remarkable man, different 
opinions have been entertained. The candid student of 
the history of these excited times will find little reason to 
question that his labors did much to increase the fervor, 
and deepen the tone of general piety in the churches, and 
as little, we think, that they also did much to diminish 
the respect of the people for the existing clergy, to sow the 
seeds of that religious radicalism, which has since borne 
so luxuriant harvests, and to multiply the herd of those 
irregular preachers, who, like himself, breaking away from 
all ordinary usages, and itinerating from place to place, were 
accustomed to deal out the most unsparing vituperations, 
and even to threaten the vengeance of Heaven against all 
who ventured to oppose the progress of their views. In 
the autumn of 1740, he made his first visit. to New Haven, 
where the Rev. Joseph Noyes had, for twenty-five years, 
been the successful and honored pastor of the church. 
Here he preached with the same boldness and the same 
success which had already marked his progress through 
the towns of Massachusetts, and here too, very soon began 
to appear the bad results which seldom failed to follow his 
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irregular ministrations. Up to the period of Whitefield’s 
visit, the labors of Mr. Noyes had been regarded with con- 
fidence and respect, and without suspicion of either his 
orthodoxy or his piety. ‘“‘ But soon afterwards,”’ says Mr. 
Bacon, ‘‘ an opposition was organized against him, which 
not only resulted in a large secession from the church, but 
involved all the evening of his life in storm and conflict.” 

Among the wildest and most enthusiastic of the itiner- 
ating disciples of Mr. Whitefield, was the Rev. James 
Davenport, a remote descendant of the first minister of 
New Haven. In furious denunciation of the ministers 
who opposed the ‘‘new measures” then coming into 
vogue, and in rude familiarity with sacred things, Daven- 
port went far beyond the man, to the imitation of whose 
peculiarities he owed a large part of his importance and 
his power. New Haven, it would seem, was the chosen 
theatre of his misguided labors, and Mr. Noyes the special 
victim of his phrenzied enthusiasm. In an account published 
at the time, it is recorded that ‘‘ Mr. Davenport, in almost 
every prayer, vents himself against the minister of the 
place, and often declares him to be an unconverted man, 
and says that thousands are now cursing him in hell for 
being the instrument of their damnation. He charges all 
to pray for his destruction and confusion. He frequently 
calls him a hypocrite, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and a 
devil incarnate.” If such were the spirits raised and sent 
forth by the preaching of Whitefield, it is not surprising 
that his second progress through New England was 
greeted with diminished cordiality by the wisest and best 
ministers of the time, or that the ultimate utility of his 
labors has since been so often called in question. As we 
review the history of his ministry in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, along with many indications of a true religious 
awakening, we are every where presented with the repul- 
sive picture of churches disordered, of ministers alienated 
from each other, and from the people of their care, herds 
of lay exhorters and itinerant preachers usurping the 
stations and assuming the responsibilities of regular pastors, 
and spreading over all the flames of a religious excite- 
ment, more extravagant and fearful than any to which 
our own age has given origin. 

That all these results are to be attributed even indirectly 
to the labors of Whitefield alone, we would by no means 
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assert. Many of them, doubtless, might have appeared 
had he never visited these shores, and many are but the 
legitimate consequences of any bold and faithful promul- 
gation of the gospel in the ears of a slumbering people. 
Still less would we insinuate any distrust of the sincerity 
of his zeal, or the purity of his motives. He entered the 
field to which he, doubtless, considered himself summoned 
by Heaven, and however we may deem him to have erred 
in his mode of accomplishing the work to which he was 
sent, we yet would respect the philanthropic purposes 
which filled his heart and prompted his actions. His life, 
—the memorials of which still remain to be gathered in 
any enduring form,—is one of singular interest; and the 
fame which he has left, peculiar though it be, will long be 
cherished both in England and America. But while we 
admire his bold and brilliant eloquence, and his unwearied 
zeal in the cause of benevolence, while we call to mind 
the multitudes whom he gathered to the church of Christ, 
by the unequalled force of his appeals, we yet cannot but 
regard his irregular and startling preaching as scarcely 
better fitted to promote the continued peace and the relig- 
ious progress of society, than the lightning which blazes 
along the sky is fitted to be the permanent medium of 
vision. 

The reader of the works we have placed at the head of 
this article, will be surprised to find that neither of their 
authors admits the existence of those absurd and ridicu- 
lous laws, known under the name of “‘ blue laws,” which 
are so often mentioned as the reproach of the colonies of 
Connecticut and New Haven. ‘That the absurdity of such 
laws would find great palliation in the spirit of the times, 
and the peculiar views of the Puritans, it would be easy 
to show ; but few, however, are prepared for the conclusion 
that they never had any existence. The fact cannot 
surely have escaped the notice of these writers, that laws 
regulating the private and unimportant habits of indi- 
viduals, formed a part of the code of Governor Eaton, and 
were, in some measure, incorporated into the ‘ Laws, 
liberties and orders made, granted and established at several 
times, by the General Court of New Haven, for and to 
the inhabitants of that jurisdiction,” &c., which were 
published for the use of said colony in London, in 
1656. Indeed, we have now before us a collection of 
the blue laws of New Haven and other colonies, coming, 
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as is said, from respectable authority, and printed at Hart- 
ford during the past year. ‘The genuineness of many of 
them is supported by the most unquestioned testimony, 
and how their existence even, is to be reconciled with the 
views of Professor Kingsley and Mr. Bacon, we leave it 
for antiquarians to decide. 

The view of the early age of New England history, 
presented in the works before us, inclines us strongly to 
distrust the prevailing sentiment with respect to the degen- 
eracy of our own times. In the Discourses of Mr. Bacon, 
though there is no lack of disposition to vindicate and 
eulogize every thing relating to the Puritans, there is yet 
evidence enough that the very evils we are most wont to 
complain of as characterizing our own age, were not 
wanting in the days of the Davenports and Eatons, the 
Mathers and the Winthrops. ‘The agitations and tumults 
that disturb the peace of society now, swept with even 
greater violence, though it may be in somewhat different 
forms, over the age of our early fathers. We would have 
these things, and the faults of private or public character 
from which they sprang, recorded in impartial history. 
Truth, even though it be prejudicial to the fame of ances- 
tral worth, is incalculably better than error; and the 
founders of New England have virtues enough to irradiate 
with unfading glory all the frailties that may be found in 
their character. 





Articxe III. 


BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES, SECOND SERIES. 






Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the 
time of George III. Second Series. By Henry Lorp 
Broveuam, F. R. 8., and Meniber of the National Insti- 
tute of France. 2 vols. pp. 212, 196. 


TuEsE volumes, though, in the main, interesting, are 
decidedly inferior to the preceding series. 'This, however, 
may be attributed to the inferiority of the subjects. With 
the exception of George IV, Lord Eldon, Lords Castle- 
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reagh, Liverpool and Stowell, there are none of the English 
statesmen here commemorated, in whom we feel a special 
interest. ‘T'he list of foreigners is rich in great names, but 
we think Lord Brougham decidedly at home no where 
else but in Great Britain. His best portraits, without 
question, are those of his own countrymen; next, and 
near to them, are those of Americans; after these, though 
at a considerable interval, come the continental statesmen. 
Of these latter, the best are those of Carnét and Napoleon. 
Of Americans, as was meet, the best is that of Washington. 

Of George Fourth we have here a full length portrait, 
drawn by one who knew him well. <A more disgusting 
picture could scarcely be looked upon. The ruler of the 
most illustrious nation upon earth; the son of pious and 
exemplary parents; the head of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in his realm; called to the throne at the most 
perilous crisis that his kingdom had for centuries seen ; 
with very respectable talents, and all the impulses which 
would naturally have rendered him popular, he came forth 
into public life the arbiter elegantiarum of drawing rooms, 
the copyist of every new invention for the tying on of a 
cravat ; squandering the people’s money by millions at the 
gambling table, and allowing the women whom he had 
ruined to perish by starvation ; rioting in licentiousness, 
which set all the morality even of courts at defiance, delib- 
erately planning intrigues for the ruin of his wife’s honor, 
and then commanding his ministers to bring in a bill of 
pains and penalties against her for infidelity to his bed; 
claiming to be esteemed the “ first gentleman in Europe,” 
and quietly submitting to be turned out of a jockey-club 
for cheating at a horse race; such are the titles to respect 
which cluster around the character of this “ illustrious 
personage.’ But few years have passed since his death, 
and now none but his parasites speak of him with the 
semblance either of respect or affection, and even they 
dare do no more than feebly hint an apology for his base- 
ness. They tell us that his taste originally was good, 
although he wasted millions upon his hideous pagoda at 
Brighton. When we say he was a rake, they assure us 
that he made an elegant bow. When we accuse him of 
unbridled profligacy, they inform us that he cut Beau 
Brummel for insulting him. When we denounce him as 
a villain, who not only perpetrated a horrid lie, in denying 
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his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, but also beguiled 
Lord Grey, as honorable a man as lives, into the uttering 
of the lie for him, they apologize by informing us that he 
was an exquisite judge of Flemish painting, though they 
do not tell us that all these paintings are of scenes from 
the kitchen. But enough. May it be long before the 
British nation is again cursed with such a ruler ! 
Intimately associated with George IV, was that great 
lawyer, Lord Eldon, of whom it is professional praise enough 
to say, that he was more learned than Lord Coke. Buthe 
was far from being nothing but a lawyer. He wasa most 
strenuous and active politician. Of his long delays, his 
interminable doubts, his distinctions and discriminations 
without number, we have all heard, but we have probably 
not heard before how different was the part he played in 
the council chamber from that which he enaeted on the 
bench. The following exceedingly graphic description of 
this distinguished man is too good to be omitted, and we 


regret that it is all that we are able to extract respecting 
him : 


“Lord Eldon, to great legal experience, and the most profound 
professional learning, united that thorough knowledge of men, 
which lawyers who practise in the courts, and especially the courts 
of common law, attain in a measure and with an accuracy hardly 
conceivable by those out of the profession, who fancy that it is only 
from intercourse with courts and camps that a knowledge of the 
world can be derived. He had a sagacity almost unrivalled; a 
penetration of mind atonce quick and sure; a shrewdness so great 
as to pierce through each feature of his peculiarly intelligent coun- 
tenance ; a subtlety so nimble, that it materially impaired the strength 
of his other qualities, by lending his ingenuity an edge sometimes 
too fine for use. Yet this defect, the leading one of his intellectual 
character, was chiefly confined to his professional exertions; and the 
counsellor so hesitating in answering an important case,—the judge 
so prone to doubt that he could hardly bring his mind to decide 
one,—was, in all that practically concerned his party or himself, as 
ready to take a line, and to follow it with determination of purpose, 
as the least ingenious of ordinary politicians, The timidity, too, of 
which he has been accused, and sometimes justly, was more fre- 
quently the result of the subtlety and refinement which we have 
mentioned. At all events, no one knew better when to cast it off; 
and upon great occasions, like the one we have just been contem- 
plating,—that is, the occasions which put his interest or bis power 
in jeopardy,—a less wavering actor, indeed one more ready ata 
moment’s warning to go all lengths for the attainment of his object, 
never appeared upon the political stage. His fears in this respect 
very much resembled his conscientious scruples, of which no man 
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spoke more or felt less ; he was about as often the slave of them as the 
Indian is of his deformed little gods, which he now makes much of, 
and now breaks in pieces, or casts into the fire. When all in politics 
seemed smooth, and the parliamentary sea was unruffled as the 
peaceful lake, nothing was to be heard but his lordship’s deep sense 
of his responsible duties; his willingness to quit the Great Seal ; 
the imminent risk there was of his not again sitting in that place; 
_the uncertainty of all the tenures by which official life is held; and 
even the arrival of that season when it became him to prepare for a 
yet more awful change ; and the hearer who knew the speaker, felt 
here an intimate persuasion, that the most religious of mortals could 
not have named the great debt of nature with more touching sincerity, 
oremployed an expression better calculated to convey the feeling of 
dread which such contemplations are fitted.to inspire. Such were the 
songs of the swan when the waters were a mirror, and there was no 
fear of dissolution. But in foul weather,—the instant that peril 
approached,—be the black cloud on the verge of the horizon, and 
but the size of a man’s hand,—all these notes were hushed, and a 
front was assumed as if the Great Seal had been given to him for life, 
with the power to name his successor by a writing under his hand, 
or by parole before a single witness. In like manner, when the 
interests of suitors required despatch, when causes had been heard 
by the hour and by the day, and all the efforts of the judge to coax 
the advocate into greater prolixity had been exhausted, the dreaded 
moment of decision came, but brought only hesitation, doubt, delay. 
So, toe, when common matters appeared in Parliament, and no kind 
of importance could be attached to the adoption of one course rather 
than another, bless us! what inexhaustible suggestions of difficulty, 
what endless effusion of conflicting views, what a rich mine of mock 
diamonds, all glittering and worthless, in the shape of reasons on all 
sides, of some question never worth the trouble of asking, and 
which none but this great magician would stop to resolve! So again — 
in the council,—when there was no danger of any kind, and it signi- 
fied not a straw what was done, the day, had it been lengthened out 
by the sun being made to stand still, while our Joshua slew all the 
men in buckram that he conjured up, would yet have been too short 
to state and solve his difficulties about nothing! But let there come 
any real embarrassment, any substantial peril, which required a bold 
and vigorous blow to ward it off—let there be but occasion for 
nerves to word through a crisis which it asked no common boldness 
to face at all,—let there arise some new and strange combination of 
circumstances, which, governed by no precedent, must be met by 
unprecedented measures,—and no man that ever sat at a council 
board, more quickly made up his mind, or more gallantly performed 
his part. Be the act mild or harsh, moderate or violent, sanctioned 
by the law and constitution, or an open outrage upon both, he was 
heard indeed to wail and groan much of piteous necessity,—often 
vowed to God,—spoke largely of conscience—complained bitterly 
of his hard lot,—but the paramount sense of duty overcame all other 
feelings, and, with wailing and with tears, beating his breast, and 
only not tearing his hair, he did in the twinkling of an eye the act 
which unexpectedly discomfited his adversaries, and secured his 
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own power forever. He who would adjourn a private road or estate 
bill for weeks, unable to make up his mind on one of its clauses, or 
would take a month to decide on what terms some amendment 
should be allowed in a suit, could, without one moment’s hesitation, 
resolve to give the King’s consent to the making of laws, when he 
was in such a state of inental disease, that the keeper of his person 
could not be suffered to quit the royal closet for an instant, while 
his patient was with the keeper of his conscience performing the 
highest function of sovereignty !” 


Passing over the intermediate great names, we delay for 
a moment at the sketch of Admiral Jervis (Lord St. 
Vincent), for the sake of extracting a remarkable anecdote 
illustrative of the sagacity of this illustrious captain and 
statesman. It is worthy of attention, as an exhibition of 
astonishing forecast; a forecast which, to us who have 
witnessed the transactions of the last two years, seems 
almost beyond belief. Well would it have been, if the 
counsels of this sage sailor had been followed. 


“While Sir John Jervis remained during this long and eventful 
period on shore, and unemployed in any branch of the public service, 
he accomplished himself by constant reading, by much reflection, by 
the intercourse in which he ever delighted with men of learning and 
talents, as a statesman of profound views, and of penetration hardly 
equalled by any other man of his time. His natura] acuteness no 
obstacle could impede ; his shrewdness was never to be lulled asleep ; 
his sagacity no man ever found at fault; while his provident antici- 
pations of future events seemed often beyond the reach of human 
penetration. We shall give a remarkable example of this, in a matter 
of deep interest at the present moment. When Lord Shelburne’s 
peace (1783) was signed, and before the terms were made public, he 
sent for the admiral, and, showing them, asked his opinion. ‘I like 
them very well, said he, ‘ but there is a great omission.’ ‘In what ?” 
‘In leaving Canada as a British province.’ ‘How could we possibly 
give it up? inquired Lord Shelburne. ‘How can you hope to keep 
it?’ replied the veteran warrior. ‘With an English republic just 
established in the sight of Canada, and with a population of a handful 
of English settled among a body of hereditary Frenchmen. It is im- 
possible ; and rely on it, you only retain a running sore, the source of 
endless disquiet and expense? ‘ Would the country bear it? Have 
you forgotten Wolfe and Quebec? asked his lordship. ‘Forgotten 
Wolfe and Quebec ? No; it is because I remember both. I served 
with Wolfe at Quebec ; having lived so long, I have had full time for 
reflection on this matter; and my clear opinion is, that if this fair oc- 
casion of giving up Canada is neglected, nothing but difficulty, in either 
keeping or resigning it, will ever after be known. We give the 
substance of this remarkable conversation as we have it from more 
sources of information than one; and the recollection of the parties 
is confirmed by the tone of the earl’s letters in 1813, which we have 
seen. ‘There was then no question of a surrender ; but he plainly 
shows the greatest distrust of our being suffered to retain the colony,” 

VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 65 
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In the second volume, we find sketches of Carnét, 
Necker, De Stael, the Mirabeau family, Lafayette, 'Talley- 
rand, Napoleon and Washington. Carnét is well drawn, 
and his character is placed in a better light than we have 
ever before seen it. Lafayette is described, we fear truly, 
yet hardly such as we Americans would desire. Lord 
Brougham considers him a very virtuous, just, and brave 
man; yet, from the elements of his nature, unfit fora 
grave crisis; unequal to the pressure of sudden events ; 
even though they were events which he himself had 
created. ‘The sketch of Napoleon is good, but it is a short 
and rather a meagre outline of his character. So far as it 
goes, we think it exceedingly just. We gladly pass over 
it, however, to close with the following extract, which 
embodies our author’s conception of the character of “ the 
greatest man of our own age, or of any other age.” 


“ How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of 
virtue, experiences when, turning from the contemplation of such a 
character, his eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or of any 
age :—the only one upon whom an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished 
by men, to foster the crimes of their worst enemies, may be inno- 
cently and justly bestowed! In Washington, we truly behold a 
marvellous contrast to almost every one of the endowments and the 
vices which we have been contemplating; and which are so well 
fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sorrow, and abhorrence. 
With none of that brilliant genius which dazzles ordinary minds ; 
with not even any remarkable quickness of apprehension; with 
knowledge less than almost all persons in the middle ranks, and 
many well educated of the humbler classes possess; this eminent 
person is presented to our observation clothed in attributes as modest, 
as unpretending, as little calculated to strike or astonish, as if he had 
passed unknown through some secluded region of private life. But 
he had a judgment sure and sound ; a steadiness of mind which never 
suffered any passion, or even any feeling to ruffle its calm ; a strength 
of understanding which worked rather than forced its way through 
all obstacles,—removing or avoiding rather than overleaping them, 
If profound sagacity, unshaken steadiness of purpose, the entire 
subjugation of all the passions which carry havoc through ordinary 
minds, and oftentimes lay waste the fairest prospects of greatness,— 
nay, the discipline of those feelings which are wont to lull or to 
seduce genius, and to mar and to cloud over the aspect of virtue 
herself;—joined with, or rather leading to the most absolute self- 
denial, the most habitual and exclusive devotion to principle —if 
these things can constitute a great character, without either quick- 
ness of apprehension, or resources of information, or inventive 

owers, or any brilliant quality that might dazzle the vulgar,—then 
surely Washington was the greatest man that ever lived in this 
world uninspired by Divine wisdom, and unsustained by super- 
natural virtue. 
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“Nor could the human fancy create a combination of qualities, 
even to the very wants and defects of the subject, more perfectly fitted 
for the scenes in which it was his lot to bear the chief part; whether 
we regard the war which he conducted, the politica! constitution 
over which he afterwards presided, or the tempestuous times through 
which he had finally to guide the bark himself had launched. 
Averse as his pure mind and temperate disposition naturally was 
from the atrocities of the French revolution, he yet never leant 
against the cause of liberty, but clung io it even when degraded by 
the excesses of its savage votaries. Towards France, while he 
reprobated her aggressions upon other states, and bravely resisted 
her pretensions to control his own, he yet never ceased to feel the 
gratitude which her aid to the American cause had planted eternally 
in every American bosom; and for the freedom of a nation which 
had followed the noble example of his countrymen in breaking the 
chains of a thousand years, he united with those countrymen in 
cherishing a natural sympathy and regard. ‘Towards England, 
whom he had only known as a tyrant, he never, even in the worst 
times of French turbulence at home, and injury to foreign states, 
could unbend from the attitude of distrust and defiance into which 
the conduct of her sovereign and his parliament, not unsupported 
by her people, had forced him, and in which the war had left him. 
Nor was there ever among all the complacent self-delusions with 
which the fond conceits of national vanity are apt to intoxicate us, 
one more utterly fantastical than the notion wherewith the politicians 
of the Pitt school were wont to flatter themselves and beguile their 
followers,—that simply because the Great American would not yield 
either to the bravadoes of the Republican envoy, or to the fierce 
democracy of Jefferson, he therefore had become weary of Republics, 
and a friend to monarchy and to England. In truth, his devotion to 
liberty, and his intimate persuasion that it can only be enjoyed under 
the republican scheme, constantly gained strength to the end of his 
truly glorious life; and his steady resolution to hold the balance 
even between contending extremes at home, as well as to repel any 
advance from abroad incompatible with perfect independence, was 
not more dictated by the natural justice of his disposition, and the 
habitual sobriety of his views, than it sprang from a profound con- 
viction that a commonwealth is most effectually served by the 
commanding prudence which checks all excesses, and guarantees it 
against the peril that chiefly besets popular governments. 

“His courage, whether in battle or in council, was as perfect as 
might be expected from this pure and steady temper of soul. A 
perfect just man, with a thoroughly firm resolution never to be 
misled by others, any more than to be by others overawed ; never to 
be seduced or betrayed, or hurried away by his own weaknesses or 
self-delusions, any more than by other men’s arts; nor ever to be 
disheartened by the most complicated difficulties, any more than to 
be spoilt on the giddy heights of fortune,—such was this great man,— 
great, preéminently great, whether we regard him sustaining alone 
the whole weight of campaigns all but desperate, or gloriously 
terminating a just warfare by his resources and his courage,—pre- 
siding over the jarring elements of his political council, alike deaf to 
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the storms of all extremes,—or directing the formation of a new 
government for a great people, the first time that so vast an experi- 
ment had ever been tried by man,—or finally retiring from the 
supreme power to which his virtue had raised him over the nation 
he had created, and whose destinies he had guided as long as his 
aid was required,—retiring with the veneration of all parties, of all 
nations, of all mankind, in order that the rights of men might be 
conserved, and that his example never might be appealed to by 
vulgar tyrants. This is the consummate glory of Washington; a 
triumphant warrior where the most sanguine had a right to despair ; 
a successful ruler in all the difficulties of a course wholly untried ; 
but a warrior, whose sword only left its sheath when the first law of 
our nature commanded it to be drawn; and a ruler who having 
tasted of supreme power, gently and unostentatiously desired that 
the cup might pass from him, nor would suffer more to wet his lips 
than the most solemn and sacred duty to his country and his God 
required ! 

“'T’o his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the noble char- 
acter of a captain the patron of peace, and a statesman the friend of 
justice. Dying, he bequeathed to his heirs the sword which he had 
worn in the war for liberty, and charged them ‘ Never to take it 
from the scabbard but in self-defence, or in defence of their country 
and her freedom: and commanding them, that when it should 
thus be drawn, they should never sheathe it nor ever give it up, 
but prefer falling with it in their hands to the relinquishment 
thereof,—words, the majesty and simple eloquence of which are not 
surpassed in the oratory of Athens and Rome. 

“ It will be the duty of the historian and the sage in all ages to let 
no occasion pass of commemorating this illustrious man; and until 
time shall be no more will a test of the progress which our race has 
made in wisdom and virtue be derived from the veneration paid to 
the immortal name of Wasuineron !” 


It is delightful to behold such a testimony borne to the 
character of Washington, by a peer of that realm whose 
ministry once pronounced him an outlaw. Nor are these 
opinions peculiar to Lord Brougham; they are the senti- 
ments of the civilized world. History records the name 
of no mere mortal, who so towered above his race in the 
majesty of unapproached and unapproachable virtue. No 
man ever lived, whose power of personal character could 
for a moment be compared with his. Other men have 
been endowed with more brilliant military talent, yet no 
brilliancy of military talent ever conferred success in defi- 
ance of such complicated and almost inestimable difficulties. 
Other men may have been endowed with the genius for 
more rapid political combination, yet who ever laid the 
foundations of a mighty nation with so unerring wisdom. 
Other men have been pure and disinterested, yet who ever 
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was placed under such temptations as Washington, and 
where was patriotism ever seen to assume so awfully 
venerable a form. His judgment seemed as unerring 
as prescience ; and every one was as conscious as he was 
of his own existence, that it was utterly incapable of being 
swerved a hair’s breadth from the line of simple truth and 
incorruptible virtue. Of the influence of his personal 
character among his countrymen, it is sufficient to remark, 
that the present constitution of the United States would 
never have been adopted but for his recommendation ; and 
that, after its adoption, the government could not have 
been carried on for a single year, had it not been for the 
confidence reposed in his wisdom and virtue. Nor are 
these the sentiments of his countrymen alone. His char- 
acter, both public and private, stands to this hour before 
the world, without stain, and nations are proud to bow 
down before it in reverence. While living, Thomas, after- 
wards Lord Erskine, thus addressed him: 


“Srr,—I have taken the liberty to introduce your august and 
immortal name in a short sentence which will be found in a book 
Isend you. I have a large acquaintance among the most valuable 
and exalted classes of men; but you are the only being for whom I 
ever felt an awful reverence. I sincerely pray God to grant a long 
and serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to the universal 
happiness of the world. 

“'T, ERskine.” 


When the news of his death was received in France, 
Napoleon, then First Consul, issued an order of the day, 
expressive of his estimate of Washington’s character, and 
directing that black crape should be suspended from all the 
standards and flags throughout the Republic. About the 
same time an American vessel, bearing the first intelligence 
of his death, was boarded by the British channel fleet of 
sixty sail of the line, then lying off Torbay. Lord Bridport, 
then in command, issued a general order to the fleet, and 
ordered the flags to be lowered to half mast throughout 
the day. And last, though not least, when the British 
fleet, during the last war, was ascending the Potomac, for 
the purpose of burning our national capital, the officers, 
with one consent, took off their hats as they came opposite 
to Mount Vernon, and stood uncovered while they were 
passing by the tomb of Wasuineron. 





John Howe. 


ArticLe LV. 


JOHN HOWE. 


Ir does not often happen, that any great correspondence 
exists between the internal character and the external 
conformation of distinguished men. But in the case of 
John Howe, this was strikingly observable. He was aman 
full six feet high, of an erect form and dignified gait. 
His eyes were dark and piercing, his forehead clear and 
high, and his whole countenance open and intellectual. 
We allude to this fact, at the outset, because there was 
connected with it, in the history of Howe, a circumstance 
which formed the turning point in his public career. After 
having been settled as parish minister, in Great Torrington, 
Devonshire, he had occasion to visit London, on business. 
He was detained there longer than he expected, and went, 
as a matter of curiosity, to the Royal Chapel, Whitehall, 
on the last day he designed to be in town. Cromwell, the 
Protector, who, as it has been remarked, ‘‘ had his eyes 
every where,’”’ distinguished Howe from the crowd, by the 
nobleness of his mien. He knew also, from the style of 
his dress, that he was a country minister, and after service 
sent him a message, requesting an opportunity to speak 
with him. On his complying, Cromwell requested him to 
preach before him next Lord’s day. Howe was naturally 
surprised at this, and modestly desired to be excused. 
Cromwell told him that it was a vain thing to excuse 
himself, and that he would take no denial. Howe pleaded 
his engagements to his people, who were expecting him to 
preach on the ensuing Sabbath. But Cromwell over- 
ruled this objection, by engaging not only to send a 
preacher in his stead, but to write them with his own 
hand. On this, Howe felt himself obliged to yield, and 
preached on the Sabbath, as he was desired. Cromwell, 
however, was not satisfied with one sermon, but urged 
him to preach again and again, and was so much pleased 
with his performances, that in a long, private conversation, 
he pressed him to become his family chaplain. Howe did 
all in his power to excuse himself, but Cromwell, who 
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had a wonderful insight into character, and sought to 
surround himself with the most learned and distinguished 
men of the age, would not be denied. He promised to 
make his place good at Torrington, and supply his people 
with a suitable minister. ‘Thus Howe was subjected to 
the necessity of reluctantly complying with the kind but 
imperious request of the Lord Protector. He accordingly 
removed his family to Whitehall, and became a court 
preacher for Cromwell, at a time of great intellectual, 
moral and political excitement. Here he remained several 
years, fulfilling the duties of his office with great con- 
scientiousness and diligence. And highly does it redound 
to his credit, as all his contemporaries admitted, that in 
this difficult situation, and with access to the secrets of 
the state, as much perhaps as any other man, he conducted 
himself with such integrity and prudence, as to be entirely 
free from censure with reference to the political troubles 
and changes of the times. 

So disinterested was he, that while he obtained many 
favors for others, Cromwell was known to have remarked, 
that he wondered when he would ask any thing for him- 
self or his family. He was equally honest, and did not 
shun to declare the whole counsel of God, even when it 
was unpalatable to his distinguished auditors. Having 
occasion to preach against a fanatical notion which was 
prevalent in Whitehall, and known to be cherished by 
Cromwell, he observed that the Protector occasionally 
knit his brows and discovered great uneasiness during the 
sermon. At the close of the service, a person of distinction 
came to him, and asked him if he knew what he had done, 
and intimated that Cromwell would be so incensed against 
him, that he was doubtful whether he would ever recover 
his favor. 'T’o this Howe replied, that he had ‘“‘ discharged 
his conscience, and would leave the event with God !” 
A truly Christian and magnanimous reply ! Cromwell was 
somewhat colder towards him fora time, but never referred 
to the subject in conversation. Howe continued to per- 
form his appropriate duties, as he was wont to do, and 
felt increasing satisfaction in the reflection, that he had 
obeyed God and ‘‘discharged his conscience.”’ 

The subject of our sketch was born on the 17th of May, 
A. D. 1630, in the village of Loughborough, a market 
town in Leicestershire. The same month was distin- 
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guished by the birth of Charles the Second. Archbishop 
Tillotson, with whom, in subsequent life, Howe enjoyed 
an intimate friendship, was born a few months after. 
Little is known of Howe’s early youth. He was certainly 
educated with great care, and imbibed the principles of 
Christianity at an early age. ‘The seeds of future great- 
ness must have been sown in his mind, probably by the 
hands of his parents, and time and experience only served 
to ripen them into maturity. He studied at the univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford, where he acquired great 
distinction as a scholar. He took his degree in A. D. 
1650, and became a fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. 
Soon after this, he was ordained, and began his ministry 
in the town of Great ‘Torrington, a donative or curacy 
belonging to Christ Church, Oxford. In a few years, he 
removed to London, as already stated, and became house- 
hold chaplain to the Lord Protector, and lecturer at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. 

The perie(, during which Howe flourished, was one of 
the most i eresting in the history of England. Every 
thing pertaining to the great interests of society was in a 
state of change. ‘s'he principles of the Reformation were 
developing their str. g but irregular and stormy energies. 
The social and political elements were heaving and dashing 
in strange commotion. The minds of men were grappling 
with the great problems of morals, politics, philosophy and 
religion. Great changes were taking place in the modes 
of investigating truth; literature was springing into fresh 
and vigorous existence, and religion was throwing off the 
prejudices of ages, and gathering herself up for greater 
achievements. It was an era of immense intellectual and 
moral power. ‘‘ There were giants in those days.”’ Such 
were Boyle in science, Selden* in Jaw, and Milton in song. 
Such, too, were Cudworth and More,+ in mental and 
moral philosophy, Sherlock, Stillmgfleet, Charnock and 
Owen, in didactic theology, Gale, Burnet and Fuller, in 
history, Tillotson and Barrow, Baxter and Bates, in prac- 
tical divinity. All these were the contemporaries, and 
some of them the friends and associates of Howe. He 
' moved among them as an equal in literary attainment, in 

mental power, and in moral worth. 








* Though Selden was born in A. D. 1584, he did not die till A. D. 1654. 
+t Dr. Henry More. 
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It is generally allowed that he owed much to More and 
Cudworth, whose instructions he enjoyed at the University 
of Cambridge; and to this has been traced ‘‘ that Platonic 
tinge,’ which is supposed to characterize his writings. 
Cudworth, it is evident, from his ‘ Intellectual System,” 
and his “‘ Immutable Morality,’’ was deeply imbued with 
the Platonic philosophy, and it is not surprising that a 
young man of the classical attainments, the deep thought- 
fulness, and the pure morality of John Howe, should have 
yielded to the impression of Cudworth’s genius, inspired 
as it was with the visions of ‘the divine Plato.” 
Another thing, doubtless, contributed to this result. Of 
all the opinions and speculations of the heathen classical 
writers, those of Plato are probably nearest in harmony 
with the truths of Revelation. His views of the beautiful 
and the true, his ideal perfection, his conceptions of the 
Deity, his estimate of the relative importance of the 
inward, spiritual world, and the outward and material, and 
his anticipation of something better beyond the jresent life, 
all easily blend, in speculative minds, ,with thy Scripture 
representations. Howe cherished a strong and abiding 
conviction of the truth of the great, dgmprehensive doc- 
trines of the Bible, and loved to dwelf Gpon them in their 
higher bearings and more stupendous results. His mind 
was eminently philosophical and expansive. ‘Though no 
idealist, in the proper sense of the term, he loved to con- 
template the abstract, the beautiful, the perfect. His 
powerful imagination was, indeed, under the dominion of 
his intellect; but both were cultivated in the highest 
degree. ‘‘ The Living Temple” is conceived in the very 
spirit of Plato, sanctified by the gospel of the Son of God. 
The chief point in which it differs from the manner of the 
Grecian sage is, the style of its composition, which, though 
vigorous and imposing, is somewhat involved, rugged and 
heavy. 

During the period of his youth, Howe sedulously 
improved the great literary advantages which he enjoyed, 
and Jaid a broad and deep foundation for future distinc- 
tion. At the age of twenty-two, when he took his degree, 
‘he had not only gone through a course of philosophy, 
conversed closely with the heathen moralists, read over 
the accounts we have remaining of pagan theology, the 
writings of the schoolmen, and several systems and common 
VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 66 
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places of the Reformers, and the divines that succeeded 
them, but had thoroughly studied the sacred Scriptures, 
and from thence drawn up a body of divinity for his own 
use, which he saw very little occasion afterwards to vary 
from in compliance with the schemes of others.” Patient 
of toil, he verified the truth of the scriptural adage, that 
“the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” His learning 
was great, various and well digested. 

But he was equally laborious in the discharge of his 
pastoral duties. Deeply sensible of the responsibilities 
involved in the office of a Christian minister, devotedly 
attached to his work, and yearning for the salvation of 
souls, he performed an amount of pastoral labor at which 
most preachers would tremble. While settled at 'Tor- 
rington, public fasts occurred with great frequency, and 
were observed with much strictness and solemnity. It 
was his custom to begin the public services of such occa- 
sions ‘‘ about nine in the morning, with a prayer for about 
a quarter of an hour, in which he begged a blessing upon 
the work of the day; afterwards he read and expounded a 
chapter or psalm, in which he spent about ¢hree quarters 
of an hour; then prayed for about one hour, preached for 
another hour, and prayed for about half an hour. After 
this, he retired and took some refreshment for about a 
quarter of an hour (the people singing all the while), 
and then came again into the pulpit and prayed for 
another hour, and gave them another sermon of an hour’s 
length; and so concluded the service of the day at about 
four o’clock in the evening, with about half an hour or 
more in prayer,—a sort of service,” adds Dr. Calamy, to 
whom we are indebted for this account, ‘‘ that few could 
have gone through without inexpressible weariness, both 
to themselves and their auditors. But he had a strong 
head, a warm heart, and a good bodily constitution ; and 
the more he spent himself in his Master’s service, the more 
was he beloved by the inhabitants of the parish.” These 
fast-day services, all will allow, were protracted to an 
immoderate length ; yet the preacher who could perform 
them, and the people who could enjoy them, must have 
been distinguished for vigor of mind, as well as depth of 
devotion. 

Howe was preéminently possessed of a catholic spirit. 
Perhaps he was more distinguished for this trait of char- 
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acter than any other man of histime. Originally attached 
to the Established Church, as it existed in a modified form, 
in the days of the Protectorate, he became a Non-Conformist 
‘for conscience sake,” after the restoration of Charles the 
Second; not that he objected to the constitution of the 
church, its articles of faith, or its practical discipline, as 
these existed at the time of his ordination, but he could 
not, as an honest man, submit to “ the Act of Uniformity.” 
He, felt that it was inconsistent with the great principles 
of religious freedom and charity, for which he was willing 
to suffer the loss of all things. He was urged more 
than once, by friends of the Establishment, to yield his 
scruples, and submit to the Act of Uniformity. He was 
even tempted to do so by the hopes of preferment. But 
he maintained his integrity. Conversing, on one occasion, 
with a distinguished bishop, upon this subject, and being 
unwilling to enter fully into it, being convinced that this 
would avail nothing, he was urged to name a single 
objection which he deemed of vital importance. In reply, 
he referred to the matter of re-ordination. ‘‘ Pray, sir,” 
said the bishop, “what hurt is there in being twice 
ordained ?’ ‘Hurt! my lord,” replied Howe. ‘ The 
thought is shocking; it hurts my understanding; it is an 
absurdity; for nothing can have two beginnings. I am 
sure,” he added, “‘l1 am a minister of Christ, and am 
ready to debate that matter with your lordship, if you 
please ; and I cannot begin again to be a minister.” His 
ordination, we presume, would be deemed irregular by the 
members of the Episcopal Church; for it was performed 
by one whom they would not recognize as a regular 
bishop. This was the Rev. Charles Herle, assisted by the 
clergymen, who officiated in the chapelries attached to the 
church of which he was the rector. Mr. Herle was a 
somewhat distinguished man in those days, and at a sub- 
sequent period was elected prolocutor of the ‘‘ Assembly of 
Divines,” at Westminster. Howe maintained that this 
clergyman was a bishop of the primitive order, and that 
the assistants in his several chapelries were his clergy; 
on which account he thought that few in modern times 
had such a pure and apostolic ordination as he had. Thus, 
while attached to the general principles and order of the 
Church of England, as it existed before the restoration of 
Charles, he yet became a dissenter from it, and an out- 
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cast,—an honor which he enjoyed in connection with a 
large number of the most pious, learned and distinguished 
men of the times. On one occasion, he told Dr. Wilkins, 
“that that very latitude of his, which some were pleased 
to take notice of, was so far from inducing him to con- 
formity, that it was the very thing which made him and 
kept him a Non-Conformist.” His free and generous spirit 
could not be confined within the narrow trammels of the 
Act of Uniformity. 

Previous to the passing of this act, Howe had left 
London, and returned to Torrington. But as soon as that 
obnoxious measure went into effect, he left his people in 
this place, with many tears on both sides. In 1665, he 
suffered a two years’ imprisonment in the Isle of St. 
Nicholas, and in 1671 set sail for Ireland, where he spent 
a few years as chaplain to Lord Masserene, in the county 
of Antrim. Here he was treated with great respect and 
kindness. He lived on terms of intimacy with the bishop 
of the diocese, who put a high estimate upon his learning 
and piety, and permitted him occasionally to preach in the 
destitute churches. After this, he returned to London, 
and settled as successor to Dr. Seaman, having been 
elected by a majority of the congregation, in preference 
even to the celebrated Dr. Charnock, who was pro- 
posed by some as a candidate for the pulpit. In this 
situation he labored for several years, taking advantage of 
the Indulgence granted by Charles the Second, preaching | 
the gospel, and publishing various tracts and books, among 
which were the first part of “'The Living Temple, ” and 
“lhe Redeemer’s 'T'ears.”” He was strongly opposed to 
Antinomianism and bigotry, at that time somewhat prev- 
alent in the churches, and applied all the powers of his 
gigantic mind to break down these monstrous forms of 
evil. Most of his practical works were written to with- 
draw Christians, from contentions reSpecting the forms of 
Christianity, to its inner spirit and essential glory. He 
was known as a man of peace; and although his efforts 
were not eventually successful in that changeful and 
stormy age, yet we doubt not they gained the blessing 
promised to the peace-maker. Amid all the troubles of 
the times, he carried about with him a delightful serenity 
of mind. Yet he did not hesitate to defend what he con- 
sidered truth, even at the hazard of provoking opposition. 
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He entered upon a public discussion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, defending it from what he esteemed popular errors, 
and attacked hyper-Calvinism with great vigor, in a tract 
entitled ‘‘ The Reconcileableness of God’s Prescience of the 
Sins of Men, with the Wisdom and Sincerity of his Coun- 
sels and Exhortations, and whatever other means he uses 
to prevent them.” Of this treatise, Robert Hall entertained 
a very high opinion, as, in fact, he did of all Howe’s 
writings, esteeming them among the very best“in the whole 
range of English theological literature.* He gave a 
preference, however, to this one over all the rest. ‘“ Inmy 
opinion,” said he, ‘‘ the best thing he ever wrote is his 
defence of the sincerity of the gospel offer. I refer to his 
treatise on ‘The Reconcileableness of God’s Prescience,’ 
&c. ‘This I regard as the most profound, the most philo- 
sophical, and the most valuable of all Howe’s writings.” 
We would not presume to controvert the opinion of so 
admirable a judge; yet we are free to confess that ‘‘ The 
Living Temple” appears to us greatly superior, both in 
plan and execution. We can scarcely conceive of any 
thing ‘“‘ more profound, more philosophical, or more valu- 
- able.” 

While his treatise on the Prescience of God was, on its 
first appearance, much admired by some, it was strongly 
opposed by others. Gale, in his ‘‘ Court of the Gentiles,”’ 
made some animadversions upon it, to which Howe replied 
in a postscript to his original production. One Dawson 
wrote a tract against it, of which Howe took no notice, 
although Andrew Marvel replied to it in a very witty and 
amusing style. Some, on the ground of this treatise, 
represented him as a strict Arminian, but unjustly; for 
he only maintains, as its main position, “‘ that it is incon- 
ceivable that the holy and good God should irresistibly 
determine the will of a man to the hatred of his own 
blessed self, and then exact severest punishment for the 
offence done,’’ and that, consequently, the prescience of 
God ought not to be conceived of as producing any such 
irresistible determination of the minds of men to evil, and 
that all his counsels and exhortations to sinners are essen- 
tially and entirely sincere. 

While Howe exerted a commanding influence over his 





* He told a friend that he had learned more from Howe than from any other author 
he had ever read.—Hall’s Works, Vol. III, p. 78. 
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Non-Conformist brethren, he was on terms of intimac 
with many eminent men of the Established Church, and 
exerted over them no inconsiderable influence. An amus- 
ing and instructive instance of this occurred in the case of 
Dean Tillotson.* ‘This clergyman had occasion to preach 
before Charles the Second. He chose for his text Joshua, 
24: 15; and attempted to vindicate, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ the Protestant religion from the charge of singu- 
larity and novelty.” Among other things, he asserted 
that no one had a right to preach against the established 
religion of a country, though false, unless he were endowed 
with the power of working miracles. Charles, who cared 
little for preaching, or any thing else of a sacred nature, 
slept soundly during the sermon; but one of his courtiers 
stepped up to him at the close of the service and said, 
‘“>"Tis a pity that your majesty slept, for we had the most 
precious piece of Hobbism that you ever heard in your 
life.’ ‘‘ Odds fish!” replied Charles, ‘‘ he shall print it 
then.”’ On this, he called the lord chamberlain, and gave 
him a commission to the dean to print his sermon. ‘The 
dean, of course, complied with the gracious injunction, 
and when the sermon came from the press, he sent a copy 
of it to Howe. On perusing it, the latter was much grieved 
to meet with the pernicious sentiment to which we have 
referred, and feared it might exert a most injurious 
influence. He took the liberty, therefore, of writing to the 
dean, expostulating with him on the wound which he had 
thus given to the cause of God and the Reformation. The 
dean perused it with Christian and brotherly feeling, and 
requested Howe to take a little journey with him into the 
country, that they might have an opportunity of talking 
the matter over. Howe conversed freely on the various 
topics embraced in his letter, urging home the truth upon 
the heart and conscience of his friend with great fidelity. 
Such was the effect of his representations, that the dean 
was melted into tears; he confessed that it was the most 
unhappy affair that had for a long time befallen him, that 
the position he had maintained, as he then supposed, from 
the text, was untenable, and that he deeply regretted his 
error. 

In the year 1685, when the Dissenters were much 





* Subsequently Archbishop. ! 
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oppressed by the dominant party, Howe, having an oppor- 
tunity to travel abroad, went in company with Lord 
Wharton, to the continent of Europe, where, after visiting 
various places, and acquiring much interesting informa- 
tion, he settled at Utrecht, the capital of the Seven United 
Provinces, in which place he was accustomed to preach on 
every Lord’s day evening, at his own private house, and, 
occasionally, during the day, at the English church. He 
also gave private instruction to some of the theological 
students belonging to the University. Here, too, he enjoyed 
the society of several distinguished persons, among others 
that of Dr. Burnet, afterwards Bishop of Sarum. Here, 
also, he frequently saw William, Prince of Orange, sub- 
sequently king of England, who treated him with great 
respect, and took great pleasure in his conversation. 

In 1687, when king James published his manifesto in 
favor of liberty of conscience, Howe returned to England, 
and resumed the care of his former church, the members 
of which welcomed him back with unfeigned joy. The 
old controversies upon the subjects of conformity, espe- 
cially ‘‘ occasional” conformity and Arminianism, were 
again taken up by the former disputants; and although 
Howe took a part in them all, he did so with dignity and 
Christian meekness. It was during this time he published 
the second part of ‘“ Living Temple.’ He opposed the 
plan of the bigoted James, to unite the Catholics and Dis- 
senters against the Episcopal Church, sympathizing more 
fully with Protestant Episcopacy, though intolerant, than 
with Popish Catholicism, pretending to be liberal. He 
declared also in favor of occasional communion with 
the dominant church, although the practice hecame 
exceedingly unpopular with almost all parties. Intoler- 
ance and uncharitableness seemed to gain ground, both in 
the church and out of it; and Howe, weary of continual 
contention, turned himself away from it,—to die! ‘‘ He 
had seen enough of the world,” says Dr. Calamy, “ to 
discover how unfit a place it was to continue to dwell in. 
He wanted to breathe in nobler air, and inhabit better 
regions.” His last publication was ‘“‘A Discourse of 
Patience, relating to the Expectation of Future Blessed- 
ness,” an appropriate close to the more public labors of 
one who longed earnestly for this blessedness, and was 
soon to enter upon its enjoyment. His piety appeared to 
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grow more deep and fervid the nearer he approached the 
celestial world. He appeared, indeed, to have entered 
what Bunyan calls “‘ the land of Beulah,” where wander- 
ing through green pastures and by still waters, he enjoyed 
a foretaste of celestial glory. On one occasion, he tells us 
that he was so penetrated with a sense of ‘ the admirable 
beauty of his God,” and felt ‘‘so pleasant and comforting 
an influence of the Holy Spirit, as far surpassed the most 
expressive words his thoughts | could suggest.” ‘TI then 
experienced,” continues he, ‘an inexpressibly pleasant 
melting of heart, tears gushing out of mine eyes for joy, 
that God should shed abroad his love abundantly through 
the hearts of men, and that for this very purpose mine 
own should be so signally possessed of and by his blessed 
Spirit.” 

In this way, for a few days before his death, he dwelt, 
as it were, on “‘ the very sides of eternity.” As his bodily 
frame grew weaker, his inward man was renewed day by 
day. At one of the communion seasons in the church, he 
was in “a most affecting, melting, heavenly frame.” 
So transported was he with the love of Christ, that his 
friends were apprehensive he might expire during the 
service. He continued to be uncommonly cheerful and 
communicative till the day of his death, conversing with 
his friends, and especially with ministers of the gospel, 
young and old, in a manner which made them feel as if 
he belonged to another world. At one time, he told his wife 
that ‘‘ though he loved her as much as one creature ought 
to love another, yet if it were put to his choice, to die that 
moment or to live that night, and the living that night 
should secure his living for seven years, yet he would prefer 
to die that moment.” » Richard Cromwell, the son of 
the Protector, now an old man and a private citizen, hear- 
ing that the former chaplain of his father was about to 
leave the world, paid him a visit of respect and sympathy. 
They had much interesting and earnest conversation 
together, and tears fell freely from both. His physical 
system was very weak and languid, but his faith was 
strong, and his hope full, literally full, of immortality. 
Thus he waited, as he himself expressed it, in his ‘last will 
and testament,’ composed long previous to the time, for a 
seasonable, unfeared dissolution of his earthly tabernacle, 
and transition of the inhabiting spirit into the hands of the 
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great and merciful God.”’ On the second day of April, 
1705, this great and good man fell asleep in Jesus, and 
entered upon ‘‘ that future blessedness,”’ which on earth he 
had so beautifully described, and for which he had longed 
with intense desire. 

A large proportion of the works of Howe are practical, 
although all of them embody more or less of original and 
profound argument. His treatises on ‘‘The Vanity of 
Man as Mortal; “‘The Blessedness of the Righteous ;” 
. Delighting in God ;” and especially ‘“‘ The Redeemer’s 
Tears,” have been extensively known and read in the 
Christian world, They abound in elevated thought, pro- 
found reasoning, devout feeling and pathetic appeal. 
“The Vanity of Man as Mortal is a noble exposition of 
the truth, that man is a poor, evanescent and miserable 
creature, viewed aside from his moral nature and eternal, 
destiny. ‘The author, however, shows that these confer 
upon hima more than regal dignity, and invest his being 
with an interest the most sublime and affecting. One of the 
most eloquent passages in the whole range of the English 
tongue, occurs in this production. ‘The expressions of 
which it is composed are so arranged and so modulated, 
as to give one the idea of a grand and solemn march. 
One part follows another, in the form of a climax, in- 
creasing in beauty, strength and majesty, like wave 
succeeding wave,as they roll and break upon the shore. 


“ But that lofty soul, that bears about with it the living appreben- 
sions of its being, made for an everlasting state, so earnestly intends 
it, that it shall ever be a descent and vouchsafement with it, if it 
allow itself to take notice what busy mortals are doing in these (as 
they reckon them) grand negotiations here below. And if there be 
a suspicion of an aptness or inclination to intermeddle in them to 
their prejudice, to whom that part belongs, can heartily say to it (as 
the philosopher to the jealous tyrant), We of this academy are not at 
leisure to mind so mean things; we have somewhat else to do than 
to talk of you. He hath still the image before his eye, of this world 
vanishing and passing away ; of the other, with the everlasting affairs 
and concernments of it, even now ready to take place, and fill up 
all the stage: and can represent to himself the vision (not from a 
melancholic fancy or crazed brain, but a rational faith, and a sober, 
well-instructed mind) of the world dissolving, monarchies and king- 
doms breaking up, thrones tumbling, crowns and sceptres lying as 
neglected things. He hath a telescope, through which he can behold 
the glorious appearance of the Supreme Judge; the solemn state of 
his majestic person ; the splendid pomp of his magnificent and vastly 
numerous retinue; the obsequious throng of glorious, celestial crea- 
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tures, doing homage to their Eternal King; the swift flight of his 
royal guards, sent forth into the four winds to gather the elect, and 
covering the face of the heavens with their spreading wings; the 
universal, silent attention of all to that loud-sounding trumpet that 
shakes the pillars of the world, pierces the inward caverns of the 
earth, and resounds from every part of the encircling heavens; the 
many myriads of joyful expectants, arising, changing, putting on 
glory, taking wing, and contending upwards to join themselves to 
the triumphant heavenly host ; the judgment set; the books opened ; 
the frightful, amazed looks of surprised wretches; the equal ad- 
ministration of the final judgment; the adjudication of all to their 
eternal states; the heavens rolled up as a scroll; the earth and all 
things therein consumed and burnt up.”— Works, p. 286. 


Here a magnificent picture rises before our eyes; and 
with a sort of panoramic effect, grows in beauty and 
grandeur, as part after part engages the vision, till the 
whole stands before us, a scene of vast and varied 
splendor. 

The two tracts ‘‘On delighting in God,” and ‘ The 
Future Blessedness of the Righteous,” are nearly similar 
in character. ‘They abound in striking delineations of the 
nature and attributes of God, and the pure, enrapturing 
bliss derived from his more immediate presence. ‘The 
Future Blessedness of the Righteous” naturally reminds 
us of Baxter’s “‘Saint’s Everlasting Rest.”? It has much 
in common with that devout and inspiring treatise. But 
it is, in our estimation, superior to Baxter’s work, in all 
the higher qualities of thought. It takes a wider and 
more comprehensive view; its descriptions are richer and 
more finished ; and its general spirit, though not so earnest 
and devout, is more calm and philosophical. It is the 
production of a nobler intellect, and a more vigorous 
imagination. Baxter is direct, pungent, overpowering; 
Howe is contemplative, profound and elevating. Baxter 
dwells upon one or two great points, as freedom from sin, 
and conformity to the will of God; Howe takes a freer 
range, and describes the perfection of our whole nature, 
physical, intellectual and moral. Baxter concentrates his 
attention upon the salvation of the soul; Howe expatiates 
upon the vision of God, the expansion of the intellect, the 
improvement of the affections, and the ever-advancing 
perfection of the immortal spirit. 

““'The Redeemer’s 'l'ears Wept over Lost Souls” is a 
beautiful exposition of our Saviour’s lament over Jerusa- 
lem. It is full of tenderness and power of appeal, and has 
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been more extensively blest in the conversion of souls than 
perhaps any other of his productions. 

Of Howe’s polemical works, it is enough to say that 
they abound in vigorous thought, nice discrimination and 
cogent reasoning. ‘They are especially distinguished by a 
liberal and courteous spirit. We have already spoken of 
“The Reconcileableness of God’s Prescience with the 
sincerity of his Counsels,” &c. It would require more 
space than we can devote to the subject, to give any thing 
like an adequate view of his several treatises on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. We have doubts as to the correctness 
of some of his positions; but can unhesitatingly say, that 
his discussions upon this point are generally characterized 
by sobriety of views, great power of analysis and sound 
argument. His lectures upon the doctrines of the Gospel 
may be read with profit, as his general system of theology 
is free from all extremes, holding a middle course between 
hyper-Calvinism on the one hand, and Arminianism on 
the other. His views of the fundamental and “ distin- 
guishing”’ doctrines of Christianity are uncommonly just 
and scriptural. 

Howe’s principal work is ‘The Living Temple,” a 
production distinguished by great erudition and vast com- 
pass of thought, by metaphysical acumen and glowing 
eloquence. It was written, as he informs us, for the 
purpose of withdrawing the attention of men from the 
outworks of the temple of truth to the temple itself. 

In order to prepare the way for a description of this 
temple, he first directs his attention to its great inhabitant 
—Gop,—proving his existence, his infinite and eternal 
power, his intelligence and spirituality, his wisdom and 
goodness, his absolute and infinite perfection. By this 
means he establishes the fact of ‘‘ his conversableness with 
man,” and the propriety of dedicating a temple to his 
worship. In discussing these points, he grapples with the 
Epicurean philosophy, which was somewhat fashionable at 
the dissolute court of Charles, and was spreading its bane- 
ful influence through the nation. Throughout the whole 
discussion, he proves himself a perfect master of the 
art of reasoning. The infidel philosophy is shown to 
be weak and shallow ; its wild theories and gilded sophis- 
tries are scattered to the winds. A storm of argument, 
wit and ridicule is poured upon the heads of ‘‘ the athe- 
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istical tribe,’ while the most striking proofs and illustrations 
are given of the wisdom, power and goodness of God. 

Howe gives many beautiful illustrations of the great 
principle of design; among others, that of a watch, the 
original, perhaps, of Paley’s celebrated argument upon the 
same subject. 

The discussion of the various arguments, to which 
reference has been made, occupies the first part of the 
Living Temple. 

In the second part of this treatise, which was written 
several years after the first, he recapitulates his former 
arguments, and discusses the theoretical speculations of 
Spinosa. ‘This philosopher maintained the unity and 
identity, and, in fact, homogeneousness of all substance, 
insisting that there is only one substance in the universe, 
and that this substance is God. He consequently denied 
the essential distinction between matter and mind, and 
maintained the eternity of all things. One of his favorite 
positions was, that no substance can be produced by 
another, by which means he virtually denied the creation 
of the world. And yet he defended his system as pre- 
éminently religious and Christian, prefixing to his work,— 
Posthumous Ethics,—-the following passage of Scripture : 
1 John 4: 13, “By this we know that we dwell in God, 
and that God dwelleth in us, because he hath given us of 
his Spirit.” 

Having proved the absurdity of these notions, Howe 
addresses himself to the consideration of the Living Tem- 
ple, of which that God, whose existence and “ conversa- 
bleness with man,” he had established, is the great 
Inhabitant. He first describes the temple in ruins, and 
yet retaining so much of its former state, as to indicate its 
primitive grandeur and beauty. ‘The passage, in which 
this sublime conception is embodied, is inexpressibly 
striking and eloquent. We once heard it quoted before 
his class, by Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh, as one of 
the noblest passages in the whole compass of English 
literature. He compared it with a passage from Kant, on 
the infinitude of the universe, giving the preference to the 
one from John Howe. 


“The stately ruins are visible to every eye, that bear in their 
front, yet extant, this doleful inscriptionm—Here Gop once DWELT. 
Enough appears of the admirable frame and structure of the soul 
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of man, to show the Divine presence did some time reside in 
it; more than enough of vicious deformity, to proclaim he is 
now retired and gone. The lamps are extinct, the altar overturned ; 
the light and love are now vanished, which did the one shine with 
so heavenly a brightness, the other burn with so pious fervor ; the 
golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown away as a useless thing, 
to make room for the throne of the prince of darkness; the sacred 
incense, which sent rolling up in clouds its rich perfumes, is ex- 
changed fora poisonous, hellish vapor. * * * * Look upon the 
fragments of that curious sculpture which once adorned the palace 
of that great King; the relics of common notions; the lively prints 
of some undefaced truth; the fair ideas of things; the yet legible 
precepts that relate to practice. Behold! with what accuracy the 
broken pieces show these to have been engraven by the finger of 
God, and how they now lie torn and scattered, one in this dark 
corner, another in that, buried in heaps of dirt and rubbish, * * * 
You come amidst all this confusion, as into the ruined palace of 
some great prince, in which you see here the fragments of a 
noble pillar, there the shattered pieces of some curious imagery, and 
all lying neglected and useless among heaps of dirt. He that invites 
you to take a view of the soul of man, gives you but such another 
prospect, and doth but say to you, ‘ Behold the desolation,’—all 
things rude and waste. So that should there be any pretence to the 
Divine presence, it might be said, if God be here, why is it thus? 
The faded glory, the darkness, the disorder, the impurity, the de- 
cayed state in all respects of this temple, too plainly show that the 
great Inhabitant is gone."-—Laving Temple, pp. 75, 76. 


But the temple is to be rebuilt and reoccupied. ‘This is 
done, as our author shows, by the incarnation of the Son 
of God, whom he represents as the great model temple, 
according to which all inferior temples are to be con- 
structed. Under this head, he discusses all the great 
principles of the Christian system, in a manner highly 
scriptural and interesting. 

Howe’s style is somewhat surcharged with epithets, 
and is not unfrequently harsh and heavy, though much 
relieved by passages of great beauty and power. He 
abounds in divisions and subdivisions, a fault which he 
had in common with many learned divines of his age. 
His gold is rich and massive, though seldom wrought into 
beautiful and finished forms; and the reader must be wil- 
ling to labor somewhat in order to find it. 

One of the greatest charms of the old theological writers 
is, their all-pervading holiness, their forgetfulness of self, 
their simplicity and earnestness, their confiding faith, their 
love to God and to souls. It is this which gives them 
such power over the pious heart, and renders them so suc- 
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cessful in converting souls to God. These characteristics 
appear conspicuous in the works of Howe. We feel, in 
reading them, as if we were conversing with one of the 
ancient seers. While the intellect is informed, the heart 
is made better, and thus while growing in knowledge, we 
grow also in grace. We feel “the vanity of man as 
mortal,” aspire to become ‘‘ living temples’ of God, and 
pant after ‘‘ the future blessedness of the righteous.”’ 
Scotus. 





ArtTicie VY. 


HENRY STEPHENS. 


A Biographical Sketch of Henry Stephens. By Francis 
Passow. ‘T'ranslated from the German by the Editor. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As the art of printing spread rapidly from its home in 
Germany, throughout all the countries of Europe, it every 
where called forth men, who could not be satisfied with 
perfecting and embellishing the mechanical part of the new 
invention, but who also labored to qualify themselves, by 
profound erudition, to prepare works of their own for the 
press, and to employ learned men under their supervision, 
in elaborating productions worthy of being perpetuated. 
When the threefold employment of printer, publisher and 
author was united in the same person, the numerous 
advantages arising from such a union could not remain 
unobserved ; and it is not strange, that a business which 
had proved a father’s source of wealth, and,—what was 
then of still greater account,—of just renown, should be 
transmitted to his son. This hereditary profession, to 
which we owe so much, first appeared in the family of 
the Aldi, at Venice. Soon after, their example was fol- 
lowed by the Junta, in Florence, by the Plantins, in 
Holland, and by the Wechels, in Frankfort, on the Mayn. 
But in no family did this arrangement continue longer, or 
extend itself into more branches, or achieve greater enter- 
prises, than in that of Stephens (properly Etienne, or, as 
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the family itself wrote their name, E’stienne), which contin- 
ued to flourish for nearly two centuries (from 1500 to 1684), 
first in Paris, subsequently in Geneva, afterwards in both 
at the same time, and again in Rochelle. It was allied by 
marriage with the families of Badius, Colines and Patissoe. 

It reflects no small discredit upon the French, that as 
yet they have not in any manner honored the memory of 
such distinguished citizens.* These men do not, indeed, 
need such memorials, inasmuch as their own productions 
will never cease to proclaim their virtues. Still, as a conse- 
quence of this neglect, a great and almost fabulous obscurity 
rests upon the connecting links of their history, which 
nothing but documents, city archives, registers, company 
books and family papers can remove. 

The office, which ungrateful countrymen neglected, was 
undertaken by Theodore Jansson van Almeloveen, of Hol- 
land, in his Lives of the Stephenses, 1683, and a little 
later (1709), by Michael Maittaire, of England. Neither 
of them had access to any thing more than to published 
accounts, which, however, were diligently examined. 
But in regard to a historical arrangement and recasting of 
the materials, nothing was attempted by either. 

As the writer is daily, in his own labors,t employed 
with the works of the most celebrated member of this 
family, the second Henry Stephens, he is desirous of pre- 
senting some token of his gratitude to that great man, by 
attempting to draw from the same materials some con- 
nected account of his eventful life. 

But as there are frequently chasms of successive years in 
his history, which could be filled only by conjecture, it was 
found impossible to follow the chronological order ; instead 
of this, an internal connection has been sought, which it is 
hoped will not mislead the reader. 


HIS CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


About the commencement of the sixteenth century, and 
in the reign of Louis XII, Henry Stephens, the first of his 
name and of his profession, of whom we have any knowl- 
edge, had a press in successful operation in Paris. About 
the year 1520, he left behind him, at his death, a well- 
arranged establishment, of which at first Simon de Colines, 





* The only exception is, that F.jDidot has given some notices of Robert and Henry 
€tephens in his Translation of Tyrtaeus. 
+ In preparing his own Greek Lexicon.—Ep. 
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who married the widow of Stephens, took charge; soon, 
however, his three orphan sons, Francis, Robert and 
Charles took the business into their own hands, and pros- 
ecuted it zealously. 

Robert (born 1503) was far superior to his brothers in 
ability and enterprise, and especially in firmness of purpose, 
in a thorough knowledge of languages, and in a skilful 
management of the business of printing. His intelligence 
and enterprise could not long be concealed from the chiv- 
alric king, Francis I, who honored every spirited effort, 
and who, by personal example and by emolument, strove 
to create for his country a better golden age than that 
which dawned upon it two hundred years later, under 
Louis XIV. In 1539, the king appointed him for the Hebrew 
and Latin press, and, a little later, royal printer of the 
Greek, and supplied him with types worthy of his office. 
Thus was he recognized, in every respect, as the first 
typographer of France. 

To these facilities were added others of a domestic kind, 
which rarely occur. His wife, Perrette,* was the daughter 
of the learned printer, Jodocus Badius ‘Ascensius, who had 
transferred his business from Lyons to Paris, and was 
here prosecuting it with great success. Not a little of the 
father’s learning was inherited by the daughter ; the Latin 
language, in particular, had almost become a second 
mother-tongue to her, with such fluency and accuracy 
was she accustomed to speak it. Besides for a long time, 
Robert had not less than ten learned men, from the differ- 
ent countries of Europe, continually with him in his 
house, who were employed in the different departments 
of his business, and who formed a literary circle, in 
which, more by custom than by agreement, the Latin 
was adopted as a common language. In this social inter- 
course, as well as in the ordinary conversation at the table, 
the presence of the servants was often necessary. Some 
words were understood by them, from their resemblance to 
others in their own language ; some were guessed out; and 
others learned ; and it soon became the established order in 
Robert Stephens’s house, that servants and maids under- 
stood at least the Latin of others, and had more or less 
ability to speak the language themselves. 





* Died 1566. 
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In this small Latin repnblic, which was formed so natu- 
rally and was so truly social, the head of it had three sons 
born, Henry II, Robert IT and Francis I. Of several 
daughters, the name of Catharine only is preserved. 
She also spoke the Latin with ease, although not always 
with perfect purity, inasmuch as her knowledge of it was the 
result of daily intercourse rather than of elaborate instruc- 
tion. In 1585, she was the only surviving sister, and we 
have no account of her subsequent to that date. 

Henry Stephens, with whom we are now chiefly con- 
cerned, the oldest of the three brothers, was born in Paris, in 
the year 1528. The father’s athletic form, still discoverable 
in his portrait, was not inherited by Henry. Early habit, 
however, may have strengthened him for the trials of his 
subsequent life; we only know, that up to his eighth year 
he amused himself with gardening. 

In his literary course, he was to commence, according 
to the custom of the times, with the study of the Latin 
language. What Victorinus of Feltri, and especially 
Ambrocius 'Tranersari had said and done for the prece- 
dence of the Greek, had long since passed away. European 
nations, generally, had adopted a course of study mostly 
- from Italy; and this circumstance gave the Latin lan- 
guage the preponderance. ‘The bold independence which 
never forsook the man, first manifested itself in the boy, 
by his opposing the ordinary method, and insisting on 
commencing with the Greek. He heard his first teacher 
explain to older students the Medea of Euripides, in doing 
which he required them to commit the original to memory, 
and to represent it on the stage. The boy, pleased with 
the harmony of the language and with the versification, 
expressed to his father a strong desire to learn the Greek 
first. Robert urged the objection, that he had not yet 
acquired a knowledge of the Latin language ; and, as all 
the helps and manuals for studying the Greek were written 
in Latin, it was necessary to study this first. ‘The son 
replied, that with the knowledge of the Latin which he had 
acquired by hearing it spoken from his infancy, he could 
make use of those books ; and when this knowledge should 
fail him, he could make out the meaning from the analogy 
of his own language. His earnestness overcame the objec- 
tions of his father, who, in fact, agreed with him in opinion. 
The Greek declensions and conjugations were soon mas- 
VOL. IV.—NO, XVI. 
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tered; in a short time, he read that same Medea, and 
translated, not as usual, into Latin, but with great spirit, 
into French, those splendid passages from the lips of the 
heroine, of Jason and of Creusa, for a knowledge of which 
he had so recently envied his more advanced associates. 

Henry now easily made up his deficiency in Latin. But 
his preference for Greek literature was fixed for ever, and 
his plans for life, with reference to it, were formed ; ‘and, 
in later years, he was always happy that his youthful 
impulses led him in that direction. 

That which was commenced with such ardor, was 
prosecuted with skill and with great success. Robert was 
indeed hindered, by his complicated labors connected with 
the press, from instructing his son personally ; but he knew 
what teachers Henry’s talents required. He first procured 
Peter Danés, then James Tusan ['Toussain], and finally 
Adrian Turnebus (Tournebeuf). This last, like John 
Oporinus, in Basle, and Francis Raphelengius, in Leyden, 
successfully combined the office of royal professor of Greek 
with that of the supervisor of an extensive printing estab- 
lishment. Under the direction of Turnebus, he prosecuted 
the critical study of the Greek authors with such success, 


that he was able, when but eighteen years of age (1546) 
to aid his father in editing the Roman Antiquities of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. This appears to be the time 
when his studies under a teacher terminated. 


HIS TRAVELS IN ITALY. 


A decided fondness for travelling, which subsequently 
degenerated into a disposition to rove from city to city, 
and from country to country, was early manifested in 
Henry Stephens, as in most literary men of that period; 
and Robert, remembering his own youthful feelings, readily 
granted him indulgence. Immediately after leaving the 
school of Turnebus, he commenced a journey to Italy, 
which continued from 1547 to 1549. His principal design 
seems to have been to examine the most celebrated libra- 
ries, for the purpose of comparing important manuscripts, 
and of transcribing unpublished ancient productions. His 
numerous works, which afterwards appeared, testify how 
faithfully he improved his time, and what treasures of 
various learning he brought with him on his return. Nor 
was he negligent in forming an acquaintance with men of 
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the most distinguished talents and learning, of whom there 
were so many in Italy at that period. We find him at 
one time with cardinals and ambassadors, at another, with 
learned men of every description. It is pleasant to notice 
that, while his personal character won general favor, his 
learning acquired him the friendship and respect of such 
men as Charles Sigonius, Peter Victorius, Dionysius Lam- 
binus, Francis Robortell and William Sirlet. From the 
dedicatory epistles of many of his later works, it is obvious 
that he formed not merely travelling acquaintances, but 
permanent literary connections. Ancient art only escaped 
his attention in Italy; but no one will reproach him for 
that, who knows how unremittingly his mind was occu- 
pied with the monuments of ancient literature, which then 
needed, more than they now do, the labors of the learned 
to remove their corruptions, and even to rescue them from 
ruin. 

Although it is not now known in what order he visited 
the various Italian cities, or how much time he devoted to 
each, we learn from miscellaneous notices that he visited 
Genoa, Lucca, Milan, Vicenza, Venice, Padua, Bologna, 
Florence, Sienna, Rome and Naples. If it be borne in 
mind what tract of country it is that lies between these 
places, it may well be supposed that no important point 
was unnoticed by him. He appears to have made the 
longest stay in Venice, whither the manuscripts of Bessa- 
rion, the favor of the French minister, Odet de Selves, and 
the friendship of Sigonius attracted him. 

But during his second Italian journey, which extended 
from 1554 to 1656, the good-will of Odet de Selves came 
near proving his ruin. That minister employed him on a 
secret embassy to Naples, during the Italian war between 
Charles V and Henry II, in which he was suspected and 
taken up; but, by his great presence of mind and his 
fluency in the Italian language, he succeeded in concealing 
the fact that he was a Frenchman. After this adventure, 
he never visited Italy again, though he still retained his 
love for intimacy with the great. 


HIS TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 
Scarcely was he returned from his first Italian jour- 
ney, when in 1550, he took a new flight in an 
opposite direction; he went to England. Of learned 
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occupations we hear nothing at this time. His residence 
on the other side of the channel was of short duration ; 
long enough, however, for the acquisition of the English 
language. ‘The recollection of this tour continued to be 
fondly cherished in later life. After he had been favorably 
received by the young king Edward VI, then but thirteen 
years old, he returned in 1551, through Flanders and Bra- 
bant, to hisown country. He employed his short stay at 
the University of Louvain, partly in making the acquaint- 
ance of the professors of that place, and partly in learning 
the Spanish language, for which there was a melancholy 
occasion at that time in the Netherlands. 


HIS RESIDENCE IN GENEVA. 


At this period, those generally who were well versed in 
ancient literature, and saw in that the surest defence 
against intellectual servitude and barbarism, had separated 
from the Papacy and from monasticism, and attached 
themselves warmly to the pure doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. ‘Thus it was with Turnebus, thus with Stephen 
Doletus, and thus with the most zealous of them all, 
Robert Stephens and his sons. Decided in action, as well 
as in thinking, he not only circulated, by means of his 
presses, the writings of Calvin, Beza, Bucer and other 
leaders of the Reformation, but even at an earlier period, 
under the protection of the generous Francis I, he had 
labored to open to the people the pure sources of knowl- 
edge and of salvation, by publishing new and improved 
editions of the Scriptures, in the original Hebrew and 
Greek text, as well as in the Latin translation. 

The doctors of the Sorbonne had long witnessed these 
successful efforts with smothered rage. When Robert, in 
the year 1547, lost his magnanimous protector, who was 
taken away by an early death, and Henry II ascended the 
throne, with whom a reign of strife and disorder commenced, 
this malignant inquisitorial body hesitated no longer to come 
out openly and accuse Stephens of heresy. ‘Though there 
might have been no immediate personal danger, his keen 
foresight descried what would await him, if he continued 
in his present situation. He could not but perceive that 
every means would be resorted to, in order to annoy him 
in his labors, and to prepare the way for his final ruin. 
There was but one remedy for this evil, and this required 
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great decision,—a virtue in which Robert Stephens was 
not wanting. 

On the borders of France and Switzerland, uniting the 
advantages of both countries, was Geneva, at that time 
the theatre of Calvin’s revolutionary activity as a reformer. 
Although some things transpired here, which savored more 
of the Papacy and of the Sorbonne than of the gospel of love, 
such as the execution of Servetus, they were infrequent, 
and were loudly reprobated by many. There was a gen- 
eral tendency to improvement, which was favored by a 
flourishing literary institution; and it was obvious that 
religious liberty was winning its way in this place, as 
rapidly as it was approaching to its extinction in France. 

It was precisely such a situation that Robert needed. 
To secure it, the external advantages which bound him to 
Paris,—and whatis often of still greater influence,—the time- 
hallowed usages and manners of his country, must all be 
yielded up. In 1550 or 1551, Robert removed to Geneva, 
where he was received with open arms. His typographical 
enterprise suffered no change, except that it was directed 
more to theological works, a circumstance easily explained 
from the prevailing interest then felt in theology at that 
place. Whether Henry accompanied him to Geneva, or 
remained in Paris to carry on a business which was so 
extensive and complicated that it could not be broken off 
suddenly, or whether, by passing back and forth, he kept 
up a connection between the two places, is doubtful; the 
last is not improbable. So much is certain, that after he 
had acquired great reputation by publishing, in 1554, the 
first edition of the Anacreontic poems in Paris, he went, in 
1556, to Geneva, where he was occupied a long time 
aiding his father in publishing an edition of the Collection 
of Proverbs by Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

But Robert did not live to enjoy his new home long. 
He died September 7, 1559, at the age of fifty-six, a victim 
to restless activity of body and of mind. In his last will, 
he appointed Henry to act as the head of the family, and 
to manage all its domestic affairs, with the express pro- 
vision, that the establishment never be removed back to 
Paris, nor transferred to any other place. The second 
son, Robert, was disinherited, for settling as a printer at 
Paris, contrary to his father’s will, and for returning to the 
Catholic church. 
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Thus Henry was settled in Geneva for all the remainder 
of his life. But the attractions of the place could no longer 
please him, when he was held there by compulsion, rather 
than by choice. ‘The press was, indeed, kept for a time 
in unremitted operation, though he himself was often 
absent. As soon as he was freed from a literary engage- 
ment with which he was then occupied, he yielded to his 
passion for change, which strengthened with his years, 
and wandered about at one time in France, at another in 
Germany, being absent for years at a time, till at length 
his humor brought him, for a short period, back to Geneva, 
or to Griére, his country residence in the vicinity. This 
pernicious instability rapidly increased upon him after the 
completion of his chief production, the Greek Thesaurus, 
in 1572. It appeared as if the object of his life was thereby 
accomplished, and nothing remained for him worthy of 
his ambition. 

He once made an attempt to get a dispensation from 
the will of his father, and to effect a return to Paris. He 
went thither about the year 1580, and secured the favor 
of king Henry III, and communicated to him his wishes. 
He engaged that prince to intercede for him with the 
Genevan council, and if Scaliger’s account may be trusted, 
he even promised, in case of success, to return to the 
Catholic church. But the Genevans could not be induced 
to surrender the advantages secured to them by Robert’s 
will. ‘That Henry’s affairs could not be in a prosperous 
state under such circumstances, it is easy to divine; and 
the small estate left by him at his death, confirms the 
conjecture. 


HIS CONJUGAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Henry seems not to have given his mind to the subject 
of matrimony, till the death of his father and the superin- 
tendence of the household made it necessary. ‘The first 
notice of him in married life is in the year 1560. Who 
his consort was is no where mentioned. It has been con- 
jectured that she was either the daughter or near relation 
of Henry Scrimger, a Scotchman, one of the most distin- 
guished civilians of his time, with whom an acquaintance 
and friendship were formed by Henry Stephens during his 
first residence in Venice. Scrimger resided in Geneva about 
the time of Henry’s marriage, and died there in 1571. Nearly 
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all that is known of her history is, that she died in 1580, 
twelve years later than has commonly been supposed, and 
that she was the mother of two daughters, Florentia and 
Dionysia, and of a younger son, Paulus, all of whom 
survived her. 

If we may judge from the attachment mutually pro- 
fessed, the conjugal union was a happy one. Nearly 
twenty years subsequently to her death, Henry, in a 
dedicatory epistle to his son, prefixed to his edition of 
Gellius, commends her as a lady of honorable char- 
acter and parentage, of exquisite natural beauty and 
superior education, of attractive manners, formed by free 
intercourse with noble and even princely females, and at 
the same time excelling in all the quiet domestic virtues ; 
unassuming and yet dignified, kind to every one, liberal 
or frugal, as the case required, in merriment and festivity 
moderate, in her appearance cheerful, in conversation mild 
and persuasive, and to complete the picture, an excellent 
mother, who knew how, in the government of her children, 
to accomplish with a word what others could scarcely 
effect with blows. 

We willingly indulge the belief, that if Henry had 
remained longer in the possession of such a companion, 
his life would have continued to be one of quiet and con- 
tentment within the limits of his domestic circle. Certainly 
the most quiet and laborious years of his life were during 
the period of his union with her; and not till her death 
did the demon of instability, which, favored by many cir- 
cumstances, finally proved his ruin, get possession of him. 
It is true that he married again afterwards, but it was 
chiefly to obtain a good housekeeper, who could manage 
with ability his business, during his frequent and long 
absences. For skill in this respect she had great credit, 
and this is all that is known of her. 

Henry saw all his children grow up to maturity, and 
they all long survived him. Paulus, born 1566, was in early 
life instructed by his own father, and then sent to travel in 
Holland and England. He afterwards succeeded to his 
father’s business, about the year 1599, and lived till 1625. 
Dionysia was always in feeble health, and died unmar- 
ried. F'lorentia had the good fortune to be the wife of 
the noble and profoundly erudite Casaubon, who was 
born in Geneva in 1559, and died in Paris, July 1, 1614. 
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From 1581 to 1595, Casaubon was employed in Geneva, 
partly as corrector of the presses of Henry, whose disciple 
he was proud to be, and partly as professor in the univer- 
sity. It was at this period that he formed his acquaintance 
with Florentia, to whom he was married about the year 
1590. With great affection, fidelity and fortitude she 
shared with him in all the vicissitudes of his frequently 
unhappy lot, and up to the time of his death was often his 
solace and his stay. Her mother’s mantle seems to have 
rested upon her. It is melancholy to add, that Henry 
never received into his confidence and affection his son- 
in-law, a man of admirable character, in which mildness 
and firmness were equally blended. Many a time, when 
the father was in a sullen mood, Casaubon and Florentia 
could not even appear in his presence. But their love to 
him never suffered diminution. 


HIS LIFE AT COURT. 


When literary men resort to the courts of princes, they 
are liable to render themselves ridiculous, and even con- 
temptible. They will be obliged to adopt ceremonial 
usages, to which they can never yield their hearty assent, 
without renouncing their appropriate character as lovers 
of truth and sincerity. A proof of this is furnished in the 
case of Stephens. His ardent desire to return from Geneva 
to Paris, brought him to the court of Henry III. Miserable, 
heartless and worthless as this king was, Stephens labored, 
and not without success, to gain his favor. He even obtained 
from him pecuniary support in carrying forward his typo- 
graphical enterprises, instead of which, however, he soon 
received nothing but empty promises. Before he himself 
perceived that his position was unworthy of his character, 
his contemporaries poured their ridicule upon the literary 
veteran, who attempted to play the courtier, and to flirt in 
velvet and silk with dissipated satellites. But the king 
was highly gratified with his society, and entrusted to him 
secrets of state. Yet for this confidence he came very 
near paying too dearly. The king entrusted him a secret, 
and the next day it was a topic of conversation at court. 
Stephens was summoned and dismissed very ungraciously, 
as betrayer of the secret. Conscious of his innocence, he 
endeavored to free himself from suspicion, but all to no 
purpose; the king had committed the secret to none but 
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him, and he alone could have made it public. He was 
sent away with menaces. Of course, he enjoyed no sleep 
that night. He turned the matter over and over in his 
mind, and it occurred to him that there was another cour- 
tier, to whom the king had also repeated the same thing, 
and perhaps he had divulged it. He resolved to go early 
in the morning to the prince, and to beg of him to review 
the matter, and see if the individual alluded to was not 
the betrayer of the secret. But perhaps he will not re- 
consider it; or that person may not prove to be guilty of 
the deed; or I may subject myself to the charge of being 
not only an unfaithful servant, but a false accuser, and 
experience both the anger of the king and the revenge of 
an embittered courtier. From these considerations, he was 
induced to abandon his resolution. Providence, however, 
delivered him from these unjust suspicions. ‘The king 
himself recollected that he had made a second person his 
confidant. ‘That person was examined, convicted and 
punished; and Stephens was again received into favor. 
He immortalized these unhappy incidents in a beautiful 
Latin poem. Atlength, other similar occurrences, and the 
growing conviction that his great object could never be 
obtained in this way, made him weary of a court life; 
and he left Paris in 1587, never to return. 


HIS TRAVELS IN GERMANY. 


After Henry Stephens took up his residence in Geneva, 
Germany was, in respect both to trade and literature, as 
accessible to him as France. He had long corresponded 
with German scholars, and had experienced many instances 
of German liberality. His productions were probably 
more highly prized there than in his own country, now 
fearfully distracted by religious and political controversies ; 
the sale of them was greater in the east of Europe than 
in the west. Besides, the Frankfort Fairs, which from 
the middle of the sixteenth century became an important 
market for books, demanded his presence. He even com- 
memorated them in a small work, entitled “ The Frankfort 
Mart and its Praises.” 

At what time his acquaintance with Germany com- 
menced,—whether he visited Augsburg in his youth, as he 
returned from Italy, must be left unsettled. His frequent 
and stated visits at Frankfort can hardly have commenced 
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before the publication of his Greek Thesaurus, in 1572, 
From the Fair he went down the Rhine to the venerable 
Cologne. With Bacharach [a small village below May- 
ence, on the Rhine] he was so delighted that he celebrated 
it in a Latin poem. Basle, Strasburg and Heidelberg he 
visited on his way to the Fairs, and on his return. Ata 
later period, in 1574, he became acquainted with the 
interior of the country; he visited Ratisbon, Vienna, and 
travelled in a part of Hungary. He was in Germany, for 
the last time, in 1595, three years before hisdeath. It has 
been said that he resided three successive years in Frank- 
fort and Ratisbon, beginning in 1593, and that he carried 
on printing in the former place ; but this last assertion 
cannot be proved. When the emperor Rudolph II, with 
whom, as well as with both his predecessors, Ferdinand I 
and Maximilian II, he was personally acquainted, held a 
diet in Ratisbon, in 1594, and recommended the vigorous 
prosecution of the Turkish war, Stephens presented the 
Diet two written addresses, in one of which he refuted 
Hubert Folieta’s book on the Greatness of the "Turkish 
Empire, and in the other urged the Diet to carry on the 
war against the hereditary foe of Christendom with all 
their power.* 

That he was pleased with the Germans and their mode 
of life) we may, without overweening national vanity, 
infer from his frequent residence in Germany. ‘There was 
one thing, however, with which he could not sympathize, 
the carousing propensity of the Germans. But he made 
ample amends, in the true spirit of a philologist, not only 
by his poetical effusions, ‘‘'Thirst for the Cup” (Cylico- 
dipsia), and ‘‘ Loathing of Intemperance”’ (Methysomisia), 
but by collecting from the Greek Anthology, from Lucias 
[Lucian ?], Libanius and Basil, and from Seneca and Pliny 
every thing that related to this vice, and publishing it with a 
Latin translation of the Greek extracts. He seems not to 
have been versed in the German language. ‘The reason 
is obvious: the Latin was then the language not only of 
the schools, but of the court and of the refined circles of 
Germany. 





* Even in his treatise De Latinitate Lipsiana, he has much more to do with the 
Turkish war than with Lipsius’s Latin. 
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HIS HORSEMANSHIP AND POETRY. 


The equestrian taste of Stephens, it would seem, was 
hereditary. It is well known of Robert, that he divided 
the chapters of the Bible into verses mostly on horseback ; 
and the biblical critics say, that his horse must have fre- 
quently stumbled, for the marks of division are often in 
the wrong place. Henry’s horse was in reality his Pegasus, 
upon which, according to his own declaration, nearly every 
thing of any value originated which is to be found among his 
Greek and Latin poems. ‘This will appear by no means 
incredible, when we consider that he made all his journeys 
alone and on horseback ; and that, in the absence of books, 
he could not better divert his mind from the various discom- 
forts attendant on travelling than inthis manner. Thus in 
the old Roman spirit, his leisure hours were devoted entirely 
to the muses. With what facility he composed verses, we 
learn, not merely from the great number of his poems, but 
from the traces of genius every where apparent. ‘These 
happy passages were never the fruit of elaborate industry ; 
on the contrary, the finishing hand is often wanting. He 
could compose with equal facility in the Greek language 
and in the Latin. ‘These circumstances will explain why 
the higher lyric strain and the epic, were not attempted. 
The number of his epigrams, in which he was highly 
successful, is very great. No one copied the Grecian 
models more skilfully, except Grotius. His vein was 
naturally satirical, as we see it in his ‘‘ Methysomisia”’ 
and ‘‘ Cylicodipsia,”’ and, most of all, in the ‘‘ Musa Moni- 
trix Princepum” [the Muse, the Monitress of Princes], a 
_ production of great historical value. 


f 


HIS NATIVE LANGUAGE. 


His French poems, written mostly while he was at 
court, not as the learned Genevan Hstienne [Stephens], 
but as the Siewr de Grriére [the title taken from his coun- 
try-seat], are nearly forgotten. But his prose writings 
along with those of Montaigne and Amyot, are among the 
most important monuments for the history of the language. 
They have an antique air, are simple and animated, and 
abound in strength and in graphic descriptions. 'The most 
celebrated of them are his ‘‘ Defence of Herodotus,” in 
which he vindicates the character of the historian from the 
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charge of incredulity and unfaithfulness, and galls his 
Catholic opponents, by drawing a parallel between the 
wonders of Herodotus and those of the priests; and his 
“ Life of Catharine de Medici,” in which he expresses in 
bold language the profligacy of the French monarch’s own 
mother. Stephens is the only French philologist of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who could write better in 
his native language than in Latin. 


HIS EDITIONS OF ANCIENT AUTHORS. 


Stephens extended his usefulness far beyond the con- 
fines of France, by his editions of the ancient classics, 
especially the Greek. ‘Their least merit consisted in their 
typographical execution ; for it is not to be denied, that 
Robert, aided as he was by his royal sets of type and his fine 
Paris paper, secured a more splendid mechanical execution 
than Henry. The design of Henry was, by means of conve- 
nient editions, to circulate the most important Greek authors 
widely, and, indeed, to render them universally accessible. 
There is scarcely a writer, either of prose or poetry, from 
the time of Homer and Hesiod to that of Demosthenes, 
from the commencement of Grecian literature to the end of 
its golden period, under the Macedonian supremacy, whose 
works did not receive from him particular attention, and, 
for that age, greatimprovements. Homer, Hesiod, 'Theog- 
nis, the early philosophical poets, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Ctesias, Plato and the Attic orators, all shared his labors. 
Aristophanes is the only name missing in the whole series, 
and the design was cherished of editing his works. He 
neglected no poet of distinction, even of the Alexandrine 
age and of later times, except Nonnus. Hippocrates, 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, are the earliest prose writers 
in the chronological series, of whom he took little notice. 
On the other hand, he issued complete editions of the 
later authors Diodorus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Plutarch, Appian, Dio Cassius, Herodian, Diogenes 
Laertius, Maximus Tyrius, Sextus Empiricus and others, 
to which we must add, as worthy of special regard, 
those that had hitherto existed only in manuscript, viz., 
the Anacreontic Poems, the contest between Homer 
and Hesiod and other similar pieces, many epigrams of 
the Greek Anthology, parts of Aristotle, and several 
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declamations of Themistius, Himerius and Polemon. In 
his editions of Roman authors, he limited himself to parts 
of Cicero, to Virgil and Horace, Pliny the Younger, Gel- 
lius and Macrobius. In his invaluable collection of the 
fragments of the earlier Latin poets, he availed himself of 
the preparations which his father had made. 

With the desire to make the Greek authors accessible to 
all scholars, was necessarily connected that of correcting 
the text, in order to render it intelligible and easy for use. 
It is true, that for the critic of the present day, the most 
valuable labors of Stephens, with regard to the text, 
are those of presenting a very exact copy of manu- 
scripts now lost. The nice textual criticisms, which 
distinguish the present age, were scarcely known then ; 
there were so many gross errors and corruptions to be 
removed by simple methods, and especially by conjectural 
emendation, that an exquisite knowledge of the critical 
art, which is hardly appreciated at the present time, was 
much less so then. The extensive travels and literary 
connections of Stephens put him in possession of many 
rare and important manuscripts. But he employed them 
only for restoring passages decidedly and grossly corrupted ; 
and where these helps failed him, he resorted to his own 
talent at divination, which was for the most part skilfully 
applied. But this is the very practice of which the greatest 
complaints have been made in regard to his editions, par- 
ticularly those of Plato and Plutarch. In fact, he has been 
accused not only of haste and negligence, but of fraud and 
deception. ‘'T'o attempt his defence against the first charge, 
would be worse than useless. Stephens must have re- 
nounced his natural activity and versatile habits, before it 
would have been possible for him to labor with the cautious 
circumspection and minute accuracy for which Frederic 
Sylburg, his admirable contemporary, was proverbial. If 
we take into consideration his restless activity and rapid 
execution, and the difficulties with which literary inter- 
course was then attended, we can have no other feeling 
than that of astonishment at what he accomplished. As 
to dishonesty and deception, they were so foreign to his 
nature, that the very attempt to exonerate him from such 
a charge would be unjust to his memory. His edition of 
Plato, which has been most severely attacked, was, for two 
full centuries, the only one in which this author was 
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studied, while J. F. Fischer, Stephens’s bitterest accuser, 
could, as an editor, make his way through only a few of 
the dialogues, and even these are now nearly forgotten. 


HIS GREEK THESAURUS. 


If all the other works of Stephens had passed into ob- 
livion, his Thesaurus, a work of the most untiring diligence 
and unbounded research, distinguished alike for sound 
judgment and a deep knowledge of the language, would 
perpetuate his name with increasing glory till the latest 
times. Robert Stephens had performed a valuable service 
in his Thesaurus of the Latin language, and Charles 
Stephens had made important contributions to an accurate 
knowledge of the Ciceronian phraseology, by his The- 
saurus of Cicero; but an incomparably more difficult task 
remained to be accomplished in a similar work, embracing 
the whole Greek language. Since the first rude attempt 
by John Craston, a Carmelite monk, of Placenza (1497), 
none but the deeply learned William Budaeus and Robert 
Constantine, a physician, had labored in the department 
of Greek lexicography with any considerable success. 
The immense materials to be collected and elaborated lay 
in huge and rude masses, and required a man of an ardent 
and active mind, who could devote his whole life to 
the work. It was the design of Robert Stephens to 
construct such a work, beginning at the very foundations ; 
and that restless scholar made considerable preparations ; . 
but an early death interrupted him. This work he ear- 
nestly commended to his son, as the choicest and dearest 
inheritance, and he could not have committed it to better 
hands. 

How it was, that Henry Stephens accomplished such a 
work is inexplicable,—inconceivable. Robert died in 1559, 
and twelve years from that time, on the first of March, 
1572, the whole Thesaurus, in five folio volumes, was 
completed, and appeared in Geneva, and not, as many still 
believe, in Paris. This period was not one of leisure, 
devoted exclusively to that work in his study at Geneva. 
It was interrupted by repeated journeys in France and 
Germany ; and, besides, every year brought forth from his 
hands some other production, frequently of no moderate 
compass. We will specify a part of them: Diodorus in 
1559, Pindar and the Fragments of the other lyric poems 
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in 1560, Xenophon in 1561, Sextus Empiricus in 1562, 
Themistius in 1562, the treatise on the Abuse of the Greek 
Language in 1563, the Fragments of the Older Latin 
Poets in 1564, Thucydides in 1564, the Greek Anthology 
in 1566, Herodotus in 1566, the Defence of Herodotus in 
1566, the Collection of the Greek Epic Poets in 1566, 
Polemon and Himerius in 1567, the Greek Physicians 
after the time of Hippocrates in 1567, Sophocles in 1568, 
the Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets in 1569, Diogenes 
Laertius in 1570, and the whole of Plutarch in 1572! 
‘These facts, and the character of his productions, testify 
more strongly than any thing else can do, to the amazing 
intellectual power with which he grasped and mastered 
his materials.* In his great work he cannot have had very 
much aid; he mentions only his father; that his disciple, 
Sylburg, contributed a considerable share, is well known ; 
but the amount of his aid has been over-estimated by some 
of Stephen’s opponents, particularly in Germany. The 
internal uniformity of character, that pervades the entire 
work, is the strongest evidence against these insinuations. 

The learned are now beginning again to perceive what 
a treasure of learning they possess in that work. For it 
must be acknowledged, that later lexicographers, instead of 
following the path so admirably struck out, have receded 
farther and farther from it, and have neither carried out 
the better features of his plan, nor removed its defects ; so 
that those who have departed least from Stephens, have 
furnished us with the best lexicons. But we think we 
are beginning to see better times, not merely because 
recent lexicographers manifest their sense of his worth, 
both in word and deed, but because his work itself is 
coming into new life. ‘The great London edition (1816— 
1828), the first since the original edition, cannot, indeed, be 
highly commended ; for notwithstanding the excellent new 
materials, especially those furnished by Schafer, it sinks 
under the weight of itsown burden. But two new editions, 
one at Leipsic,+ and the other at Paris, undertaken with a 





* These immense labors will appees the less incredible, if we consider that the 
collections for the Thesaurus could not be better made than in editing those Greek 
authors which it was necessary to examine.—Eb. 

t In October, 1829, C. Cnobloch, of Leipsic, issued proposals for a new and enlarged 
edition of Stephens’s Thesaurus, It was, however, to be but a reprint of the London 
edition, with some additions. In the beginning of 1830, the Paris edition was adver- 
tised at 336 francs, about $64, As this last was to be much the most thoroughly 
revised edition, and was, at the same time, to cost $16 less than the other, the Leipsic 
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noble emulation, betray an interest in the subject, such 
as has not existed for two hundred and fifty years; and 
though we can hardly expect that they will be executed 
entirely in the spirit of Stephens, there is no room to doubt 
that all the diligence and care will be exercised which 
we have a right to demand. 

The chief excellence of the Thesaurus of Stephens is 
twofold; first, the masterly selection of his materials, in 
regard to words, peculiarities and usage; secondly, the 
wise etymological arrangement, omitting obsolete or 
imaginary roots, and adopting only those which could be 
found by the student with ease.* We might add, asa 
third quality, the perspicacity manifested in the frequent 
correction of the text, which he made without intimating 
it to the reader. It not unfrequently happens, that mod- 
ern editors think they make discoveries, which, in fact, 
were noticed in the ‘Thesaurus long before by Stephens. 
The only real defect which pervades the whole work is 
the entire omission of the quantity of syllables. But the 
whole body of lexicographers, the London editors of the 
Thesaurus not excepted, have followed hisexample. It is 
only within a few years, that the necessity of adding the 
prosodial quantity, and the disgrace of omitting it, has 
been felt,t and we rejoice that this deficiency will be sup- 
plied in the Paris edition of Stephens. 

The personal advantages derived by Stephens, during 
his life time, from his immortal production, were far from — 
being what he deserved. As the profits of sale fell 
considerably short of the cost, poverty was the una- 
voidable consequence. He was grieved, most of all, 
by the disingenuousness of Scapula, who, with a well- 
planned policy, diverted the pecuniary gain from Stephens 
to himself. ‘This young man, an obscure German, was a 
scholar of Stephens at the time the Thesaurus was printed, 
and was entrusted with the correction of the press. He 
perceived that the limited sale of the work was owing to its 
being so voluminous and expensive. Without the knowl- 





publisher abandoned the enterprise. The price of the London edition was fifty 
guineas. Of the Paris edition, not far from fifteen of the twenty-eight numbers have 
by this time appeared.— Ep. 

* See Hermann’s opinion, Opusc. II, 220, 221,—non modo vere Thesauri nomine 
dignum, sed plane divinum opus esse videtur. 

t To Passow himself belongs chiefly the honor of introducing this improvement in 
Greek lexicography.—Eb. 
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edge of his teacher and employer, he prepared an abridg- 
ment, which, to every one’s surprise, appeared in Basle, 
in 1579 (not in 1570, as Mattaire aflirms),* and was 
received with great favor; and from that time down to 
this century, it has passed through many editions, and, for 
a long time, held the first rankt as a school lexicon. 
Although it is undeniable that Scapula performed his work 
with great skill and judgment, and in the etymological 
arrangement, improved upon the Thesaurus, far be it from 
us to justify so wanton an act, even though it should not 
prove to be a violation of the letter of the law. Stephens 
felt himself deeply injured, both as to his honor and as 
to his pecuniary interest; and this circumstance con- 
tributed, undoubtedly, not a little to the peevishness of 
his latter days. He expressed, in several of his writings, 
his grief and his anger at this dishonorable procedure. 
The learned world, it is now universally conceded, have 
been greatly benefited by this greatest of Stephens’s works ; 
but he was not even permitted to share the honor of such 
an acknowledgment; for it was not till long after his 
death, that its merits were fully perceived. 


HIS PATRONS. 


The support which Stephens derived from Henry III 
was uncertain and transient. But Ulric Fugger, belong- 
ing to one of the distinguished mercantile families of the 
age, and himself one of the greatest patrons of learning, 
aided Henry Stephens with a yearly pension, amounting, 
according to Pithou, to fifty rix dollars. This he grate- 
fully acknowledged, by styling himself on the title-page 
of many of the books which he printed between 1558 and 
1570, “ Printer to Ulric Fugger.” The patronage appears 
to have continued to the death of Fugger in 1584. He 
found a similar friend in Thomas von Rehdiger, alsoa 
man of great wealth, and a liberal patron of learning. But 
this support failed him on the death of his benefactor in 
1576. In fact, Stephens’s evil star always followed him, 





* If Scapula’s lexicon appeared in 1570, it was published two years before the The- 
sanrus, which would set his dishonesty in the clearest light ; forin that case he must 
have prepared his work from Stephens’s manuscripts while the Thesaurus was going 
through the press. But, had this been so, Stephens would not have waited till 1580, 
before uttering his complaints. Besides, no scholar, whose testimony would be any 
authority, has ever seen the alleged edition of 1570. 

t Hermann gives it the first rank still.—Ep. 
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as no sources of pecuniary aid were open to him long, and 
as they generally failed him when they were most needed. 


HIS CONNECTIONS WITH LITERARY MEN. 


In consequence of being long in active life, travelling 
in France, Holland, England, Germany and Italy, and 
appearing to great advantage in every social circle, as 
well as in general commerce with mankind, Stephens be- 
came personally acquainted with many of the great and the 
influential, as well as with most of the literary men of the 
age, whose studies stood in any connection withhis. But his 
quick, excitable mind often becoming inconstant, and his 
conscious intellectual power often rendering him haughty 
and unyielding, and both of these weaknesses growing 
upon him with his misfortunes, it was a natural conse- 
quence that few of his connections should remain uninter- 
rupted and harmonious, and that he should come into 
open hostility with some, as with Vavassor, Lipsius, 
Leunclav, and, in part, with Joseph Scaliger. 

Frederic Sylburg, John Scapula and Isaac Casaubon 
are mentioned as his disciples, but as being at the same 
time in his employ. As he was never a professed teacher, 
and as these three men are known to have been 
employed in his establishment as correctors of the press, 
we can understand by their having been his disciples 
nothing but their residence with him in Geneva, which 
could not be otherwise than instructive. 

Many evils in the life of Stephens would have been 
avoided, had he put suitable confidence in the firm and 
prudent Casaubon. ‘The latter was always, with an 
exemplary filial respect, devoted to his interests; and 
often, without the knowledge of his father-in-law, averted 
from him impending evils; but he could not restrain 
Stephens from his ruinous course. Hence it was the lot 
of this great man, after a life of toil, to close his days 
alone and without a friend. 


HIS LAST DAYS. 


For a series of years up to 1595, Germany seems to 
have had the strongest claim on him. But suddenly he 
was seized with an irresistible longing for his native land, 
as if he had a presentiment that this was to be his resting- 
place. He took up his residence, for a time, at Geneva, 
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but soon resorted to his wanderings again, which, however, 
took a new direction, to the south of France,—to Orleans, 
Lyons, Montpelier, Avignon, Marseilles, whence he re- 
turned to make a brief stay in Geneva again. The periods 
of his remaining at home grew shorter and shorter. 
Neither his age, nor his exhausted strength, nor the en- 
treaties of his friends, nor the arguments of Casaubon, 
could overcome his ruling propensity. Journey after 
journey was made without satisfying him in the least 
degree, and tending to no other issue than to wear out his 
life. ‘Thus in the winter of 1598, he went solitary, as 
usual, to Lyons. ‘There, unknown and penniless, he was 
taken ill and carried to the hospital, where, according to 
vague report, under signs of total derangement, he closed his 
unhappy life, at the end of February or the beginning of 
March, at the age of seventy. No marble indicates the 
place of his repose, no work of art has preserved his form. 





Articte VI. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


An Inquiry into the Origin of the Antiquities of America. 
By Joun Detariztp, Jr. With an Appendiz, containing 
Notes, and a “‘ View of the causes of the superiority of the 
men of the Northern over those of the Southern Hemis- 
phere.’ By James Laxey, M. D. Cincinnati. N. C. 
Burgess & Co. 1839. 


A work like this, coming from such a quarter, may well 
be regarded with both admiration and surprise. Fifty 
years ago Cincinnati was a wilderness, and now it is putting 
out the most abstruse and elaborate disquisitions on diffi- 
cult and intricate matters of science. ‘The mere execution 
of the volume makes the phenomenon still more remarka- 
ble. Including the style of the maps and diagrams, it is 
got up in a manner that would be creditable in London or 
Paris, in both which places, by the way, we see it is 
published. Nothing which has been issued this season 
from our famous University Press,—the ‘‘ American Aldine,” 
—has more than rivalled it, to say the least. 

So much, in a general way, and without committ 
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ourselves in regard to the contents of the book. ‘To these, 
indeed, no adequate justice can be done in the course of 
a single article; and we shall not attempt it to any great 
extent. At the same time, however, the work is one 
which it will hardly do to neglect altogether, and we shall 
endeavor to put our readers in possession at least of the 
design of the author, though we may not be able to inquire 
minutely into the grounds he proceeds on, or the degree of 
success with which he has accomplished his object. It is 
hot difficult to see, at a glance, that he has pretty 
thoroughly studied his subject, and we are not aware, 
indeed, though a great deal has been written about it, that 
any investigations have purported to be equally complete 
with these. 

In this essay, then, an answer is sought to two great 
questions; 1. What races of people built the ancient works 
in America? 2. Whence and how was America peopled ? 

In regard to the first question, the author endeavors to 
establish the point, that all our monuments of remote 
antiquity in Mexico and Peru, as well as in the United 
States, were built by one people,—that is, by one race; 
and he thinks that he has made out his argument so 
effectually as to throw on him who disputes its conclusive- 
ness, the onus of showing wherein he is wrong. ‘This is 
an important part of the investigation, and we shall briefly 
notice some of the points which Mr. Delafield makes in it. 
In general terms he says: 


“Given probably to agriculture, our fertile plains attracted the 
undivided attention of this people, save that which was necessary 
for their protection from the mammoth, or from the hostile attacks of 
another race, and which resulted in the construction of the earthen 
ramparts now remaining. But on proceeding southwardly, where 
they were probably no more molested by hostile invasion, their 
wonted industry found a new object for its exertion, in the erection 
of extensive cities of stone. This change of custom may also be easily 
accounted for in the beautiful language of a learned author, who 
says, that ‘the faculties unfold themselves with more facility wher- 
ever man, chained to a barren soil, compelled to struggle with the 
parsimony of nature, rises victorious from the lengthened contest.’ 

“ Deserting the fertile prairies of this land, and encountering the 
more sterile plains of the volcanic mountains of Mexico and Peru, 
their energy directed its impulses to more lasting monuments of their 
existence as a people.” 


This is the author’s explanation of that diversity which is 
known to exist among the monuments he refers to, extend- 
ing, as they do, northwardly as far as the buffalo has 
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been known to range, and thence, through the whole 
of North America and the Isthmus of Darien, to Peru. 
In North America, they are almost universally constructed 
of earth. Mr. Delafield knows of but one exception to this 
remark, which occurs near Newark, Licking County, and 
not far from the Ohio and Erie Canal, where is a large 
tumulus, built of stone;—a right cone in figure, about 40 
feet high, and with a base diameter of 100 feet. This is 
said to be the only specimen of the class in the whole 
region north of Mexico. 

It is remarked, respecting the material of these mounds, 
that the soil they are made of is, ‘‘ in some instances,” 
different from that on which they are built, and must have 
been brought a distance of three or four miles. Elsewhere 
we have seen it stated that the material is univer- 
sally the same; and that, whatever the circumambient 
soil may be, that is alwaysa yellow brick-clay. ‘This 
circumstance seems a little singular, when we consider 
the labor which it often involves. There is, for example, 
a mound of the largest class, as we understand, near 
Newtown, in Hamilton County, Ohio, situated on a grav- 
elly soil, but wholly composed of this clay. ‘The dimen- 
sions of the mound, from actual admeasurement, are as 
follows : 

Circumference at the base, - 600 feet 

Width atthe base - - 100 * 


Length at the base - - 250 * 
Perpendicular height, - 40 * 


The whole covering an area of about an acre. 

Near the summit of this tumulus is a large beech, 
probably two feet in diameter, and its sides are covered by 
a thick growth of underwood, with several large forest 
trees. It is within three hundred yards of a high range of 
hills, and could not, therefore, it is suggested, have been 
erected as a watch-tower, or a place of defence. 

This account we have from a Cincinnati authority, 
and allusion seems to be made in it to Mr. Delafield’s 
theory, intimated in the volume before us, that the mounds 
served, to a considerable extent, the purpose of scopuloi or 
beacons, and points of observation, running between and 
connecting the large and extensive castra. ‘These latter, 
he says, so far as his own observation has gone, are always 
near water-courses ; and at intervals, along the streams, 
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tumuli are found, which would be visible, one from the 
other, were the country cleared of its present forest; in 
fact, he supposes that a map of North America, delineating 

all these ruins, im situ, would display such a connection 

between them, as that a signal, by fire or otherwise, would 

transmit, with ease and despatch, intelligence of an enemy’s 

approach, or an application for assistance. Confirmation 

of this idea is found in Garcilasso de la Vega, who says 

of the ancient Peruvians, that at every quarter of a league 

they built a cabin on an eminence, in which Indians were 

stationed as sentinels on certain occasions. In case of 
rebellions, the news was communicated by means of fire, 

which was always in readiness at each post. 

This theory is not essential, nor very important to Mr. 
Delafield’s main one, but we notice it, in passing, because 
every thing is interesting which may help to throw light 
on the origin and object of these remarkable monuments 
themselves, without reference to any ulterior researches ; 
and we may, therefore, remind the curious reader that 
some of the sketches of the western country, published in 
this city by General Dearborn, a few months ago, seem 
rather to favor this notion of scopuloi. ‘The General says 
that the mounds are more numerous on Rock river than 
in any other portion of the western country. He examined 
groups or collections of them at thirteen places, within a 
distance of fifteen miles. They were from seven to forty- 
three in number, at the various locations, and extended. 
along the bank, at some points, for more than half a mile. 
‘“‘ They are round, or in the form of embankments, like the 
breastworks of field fortifications, and in many cases the 
latter are from fifty to two hundred feet in length. Their 
height varies from seven to nearly twenty feet. ‘They 
extend from near the mouth of Rock river, through Illinois, 
far into Wisconsin 'Territory,—showing how densely that 
region must have been populated some five hundred or 
five thousand years since.” 

The more common notion has been, as our readers are 
aware, that these tumuli were mostly sepulchral, in this 
as in other countries. The large one, near Newtown, 
mentioned above, was so situated in regard to neighboring 
hills, that it could not have served the martial purpose. 
In many other cases, the same and other circumstances 
lead us to a similar conclusion, particularly the fact that 
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bones, and what would appear to be funereal relics, are 
frequently found in the mounds. During the current 
season, for example, we see that an immense one, well 
entitled the ‘‘mammoth mound,” and said to be the 
largest yet discovered in North America, has been opened 
near Elizabethtown, in Marshall County, Virginia, about 
twelve miles from Wheeling; and this, by the way, stands 
but a quarter of a mile from the Ohio river. This monu- 
ment is worthy of a passing notice for its own sake. It 
was excavated in March last. The workmen commenced 
on what is called the north wing, cutting an arched tunnel 
or entrance, ten feet high, seven wide, and one hundred 
and eleven in length, before they struck the mouth of the 
‘lower vault.” This vault was found to be seven feet 
high, and in length eight by twelve feet, north and south. 
After commencing the tunnel, the first thing of any note 
discovered, was the appearance of charcoal, with fragments 
of burnt bones, continuing to the entrance of the vault. 
Within fourteen feet of the mouth of the vault, they struck 
the original entrance or passage, descending like the 
entrance of a cellar, apparently supported by timbers. 
Within this vault were found two skeletons; the first 
nearly perfect—not one tooth missing,—supposed to have 
been placed erect, but fallen near the wall, with the head 
south, and thereby preserved by the crumbling of sand 
overit. With this skeleton there were no beads or trinkets. 
On the opposite side lay the other skeleton, the bones 
much broken to pieces. With the latter were found six 
hundred and fifty ivory beads, an ivory ornament of 
peculiar construction near the breast, about six inches in 
length, &c. 

From the middle of this vault they proceeded to cut or 
excavate a rotunda, eleven feet in diameter, through the 
middle to the top, a distance of sixty-three feet. After 
proceeding about half way, they struck another vault, 
eight feet by eighteen, east and west. In this were 
found one skeleton and its trinkets, consisting of seventeen 
hundred ivory beads, five hundred sea-shells, one hundred 
and fifty pieces of isinglass, and five copper bands, worn 
round the wrist, weighing seventeen ounces ; also a small 
stone, about two inches in length and one and a half in 
width, with marks resembling letters and figures, supposed 
to be the name, &c., with several other small trinkets. 
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This description is furnished by the proprietors of the 
mound, who have fitted it up asasortof museum. They 
have walled and arched with brick the avenue or tunnel, 
leaving forty-six feet of the arch in its natural state. 

They have also enlarged the lower vaults to twenty- 
eight feet in diameter, by nine feethigh, and running through 
the centre is a circular wall, leaving nine different depart- 
ments for trinkets, &c. In one of these departments the 
full skeleton is fitted up erect, with not a tooth missing, 
near the spot on which it was found. The other two are 
placed in departments, each with their trinkets, &c. 

All these matters are exhibited, or will be, for ‘‘ twenty- 
five cents a grown person,—children, half price ;”—rather 
a better specimen, perhaps, of American thrift, than of an- 
tiquarian ‘‘ reverence.” Our present purpose, however, is 
merely to point out this case as a striking illustration of 
the apparent use to which these monuments were put, as 
well as of the enormous scale of labor and grandeur upon 
which they were built. We shall only add here, that Mr. 
Delafield shows that the Mexican and Peruvian mounds 
were, many, if not most of them, sepulchral also, and that 
their contents corresponded to those we have been describ- 
ing. He quotes Ulloa as stating that the Indians, having 
laid a body on the ground, environed it with a rude arch 
of stones, or bricks, and then threw earth upon it, till it 
grew to a tumulus, which they called guaca. ‘This, gen- 
erally, was eight or ten toises high, and twenty feet long ; 
the breadth rather less; but some were larger. ‘They 
were not exactly pyramidal, but ‘ more like hillocks.” 
The plains near Cayambe were covered with such mounds. 
Within them were found, just as in ours (so at least Mr. 
Delafield tells us), idols, clay masks, mica, stone axes, 
silver and copper rings and rosar ies, ‘and other trinkets. 
Ranking states, in his ‘‘ Conquest of Peru,” that the same 
things are found in the tumuli of the Siberian deserts. 
‘Some are of earth, and in such numbers on the plain, 
that ata distance they appear like a ridge of hills.” 

So much for the northern division of the monuments. 
In the course of this little sketch of them, we have sug- 
gested some points of resemblance between them and the 
southern ones. Mr. Delafield finds, or thinks he finds, 





* The Newtown mound is said to be ** exactly oval.”’ 
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several others, of considerable, if not conclusive impor- 
tance to his argument, while at the ‘same time he argues 
that the diversities observable between the two classes of 
monuments are not greater than might have been expected 
from the circumstances which he refers to, and admit of 
an explanation consistent with his theory in all cases. 

He gives a drawing of an elevated terrace, two ramparts, 

and two large mounds, the ground- plan of a splendid 
building, used as the receptacle of the remains of the 
princes of Tzapoteck, a powerful Mexican tribe; and in 
this drawing he has no difficulty 1 in “ recognizing a speci- 
men of our “ancient remains.” As to this point, we are 
unable to pronounce conclusively,.and can only refer the 
reader to Mr. Delafield’s volume. ~* 

Again, he finds some of the Mexican mounds surrounded 
by an embankment, like those about some of our largest 
tumuli,—those at Circleville and Marietta, for instance ; 
and he thinks the object of this peculiarity was in both 
cases the same; that is, they were defences. The chief 
difference between them was in the circumstance that 
stone was used in one case, and earth, as we have’shown, 
in the other. Our author is not so thorough-going as we 
could wish, in explaining. this diversity, but’ seems to 
attribute it ‘mainly to the more comfortable and leisurely 
situation in which the mound-builders found themselves 
at length comparatively established, after their departure 
from the north, which, as will be seen, he attributes to 
necessity. - Theorists are apt to see things afar off, to the 
disparagement of familiar considerations, and we are not 
sure he might not have laid some stress on the simple 
fact; that in @ great part of our western country, including 
all the prairie region, stone is not easily to be had in any 
considerable quantities, and often not at all; a want which 
the Mexicans and Peruvians seem never to have experienced. 
It is consistent, also, with his main theory, concerning the 
history of this ancient race, as the sequel will show, to 
suppose that their stay in our western country was but 
a brief one, and that the monuments they erected there 
might have been raised scarcely with the expectation of 
making a permanent use of them. 

And yet it must be acknowledged, that some of them 
were sufficiently extensive and elaborate. The mound- 
builders, whoever they were, and whencesoever they came 
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from, might well be called a labor-loving people; and 
their notions of the employment and uses of labor were on 
a grand scale. Some of the northern tumuli, already 
described, abundantly show this. The pains bestowed 
on them, and the scale of their construction, seem to have 
often been prodigal, and quite gratuitously so, as well as 
we can now judge. At the south, Mr. Delafield prepares 
us to look for this characteristic in still stronger develop- 
ment, and so we find it, and not alone in the use of stone 
instead of earth. Our readers, unless they have studied 
this subject more than it is very fashionable, we suspect, 
to do, may not be aware of the grandeur of some of these 
old Mexican and Peruvian monuments, and even of some 
of the remains of them which still attract admiration. 
The ‘ pyramids,” as they are called, of Teotlihuacan, 
considered the oldest of the Mexican, may be taken as a 
fair specimen, and we give the following account of them 
from Ranking: 


“ The group of pyramids of Teotlihuacan is eight leagues north- 
east from Mexico, in a plain called Micoatl, or the ‘Path of the 
Dead.’ There are two large ones dedicated to the sun (‘Tonituih) 
and to the moon (Metzli); they are surrounded by several hundreds 
of small pyramids, which form streets, in exact lines from north to 
south, and from east to west. One is fifty-five, the other forty-four 
metres in perpendicular height. The basis of the first is two hundred 
and eight metres* in length. It,is, according to Mr. Otryzai’s 
measurement, made in 1803, higher than the Mycerinus, the third 
of the great pyramids of Geiza, in Egypt; and the length of the base 
is nearly equal to that of the Cephren: ‘The small ones are nine or 
ten metres high, and are said to be burial-places of the chiefs of the 
tribes. The two large ones had four principal stories, each sub- 
divided into steps. The nucleus is composed of clay mixed with 
small stones, and encased by a thick wall of porous amygdaloid. 
The construction recalls to mind that of one of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids of Sakhara, which has six stories, and which, according to 
Pococke, isa mass of pebbles and yellow mortar, covered on the 
outside with rough stones.” 


In Humboldt’s “ Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle 
Espagne,” we find a sketch of the ¢eocalli of Cholula, 
the most famous of the monuments of Anahuac : 


“Atadistance it has the appearance of a natural hill, covered 
with vegetation. It has four stories, all of equal height. It appears 
to have been constructed exactly in the direction of the four cardinal 
points. The base of this pyramid is twice as broad as that of Cheops 
in Egypt, but its height is very little more than that of Mycerinus. 





* A metre is about thirty-nine inches, 
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On comparing the dimensions of the House of the Sun, in Peru, 
with those of the pyramid of Cholula, we see that the people who 
constructed these remarkable monuments intended to give them the 
same height, but with a basis of length in proportion of one to two. 
The pyramid of Cholula is built of unburnt brick, alternating with 
layers of clay.” 


The same character, with its corresponding results, 
appears in Peru. We read thus, in the pages of the old 
Spanish writer, Garcilasso de la Vega: 


“Tn the time of Calla Cunchuy, an effort was made which sur- 
passes human belief; it was the removing the monstrous rock, called 
the Wearied Stone, which was brought from the mountain. About 
twenty thousand natives dragged it along with cables. In letting it 
down a hill, they could not keep their hold, and it fell and crushed 
three or four thousand men. After this, it was dragged by main 
force to the place where it now is seen; but the civil war of 
Atahualpa, and the conquest, put an end to every thing, without dis- 
tinction. The Indians say that this stone wept blood at not reaching 
its destined position in the fortress of Couzco.” 


And again, in another Spanish work, that of Ulloa, as 
follows : 


“The walls of the palace of the Incas of Quito, named Callo, 
show the dignity and magnificence of the princes. You enter 
through a passage five or six toises long, into a court, on three sides 
of which is a spacious saloon, each consisting of several compart- 
ments. Behind that which faces the entrance, are several small offices. 
This palace is entirely of stone, almost black, and as hard as flint, 
well cut, and joined so close that the point of a knife cannot be put 
between them; but no cement is perceivable. 

“On a mountain north of Cuzco, is the famous fort or wall, of 
freestone, some stones being of such prodigious dimensions, 
that human reason is astonished how they could be brought thither, 
and fitted so neatly that the joinings are not seen without narrow 
inspection. The design appears to have been to inclose the whole 
mountain as a defence ; it was built by the first Inca, Mango.” 


Mr. Delafield speaks in no exaggerated terms of the 
architectural genius of the race who built these monu- 
ments, and of the vast mechanical power which it would 
seem they must have employed. Few, if any, precedents 
or parallels for either can be found any where on the 
globe, excepting in Egypt and certain other parts of the old 
world, which, it will soon be seen, Mr. Delafield has occa- 
sion to survey in the course of his reasoning. 

We have now pretty thoroughly canvassed our author’s 
first point. ‘The others will hardly detain us as long. 

The second may be considered to be a tradition of the 
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Iuenni Lenape or Delaware Indians. 'This represents that 
they anciently lived in the western part of the continent ; 
that they resolved to migrate eastward; that having 
undertaken the expedition, they reached, after a long 
journey, the banks of the Namesi Sipu. (Mississippi). 
Here they encountered the Mengwe, or Five Nations, who 
were also migrating. ‘The eastern country was inhabited 
by a powerful people, the Alligewi (from whom the Alle- 
ghanies have been named), who built great fortifications. 
A contest ensued. ‘The Lenape were joined by the Meng- 
we, a bloody war followed, new. fortresses were raised by 
the enemy, great battles were fought, till finally the 
Alligewi abandoned the country to the conquerors, and 
made their retreat down the Mississippi, in the vicinity of 
which the whole struggle seems to have been carried on. 
The authority cited for this tradition, is the History of 
New York, by Yates and Moulton. If it is worth any 
thing, it goes toshow that there have been two distinct races, 
not European, on the continent ; that the eastern division 
were much superior to the western in civilization; that 
they built great monuments; that after a long resistance, 
the latter were driven off southward, a great distance it 
would seem, for by their successors they appear never to 
have been heard of more. ; 

This is all very well for the theory, supposing it to be 
proved. And now it would be still better, if another tra- 
dition, or something of the sort, could be discovered in — 
Mexico, or Peru, or both, corresponding to this one. ‘This, 
accordingly, is Mr. Delafield’s ¢hird point. 

He observes, that on the discovery of America, it is well 
known that the range of the Cordilleras, and the mountains 
thence running south to the lower extremity of Peru, 
under the name of Andes, were the abodes of a high state 
of civilization, the residences of nations dwelling in cities, 
skilful in the texture of cloths, ingenious in the.mechanical 
arts, and possessing no small acquaintance with astronomy 
and general science; while the rest of America was sav- 
age and benighted, without a ray of that intelligence which 
illumined the region just alluded to. The enlightened coun- 
try comprehended several nations, differing in language 
and government, yet possessing such affinities as indicate 
conclusively a common origin. ‘The most prominent tribes 
of this civilized family were the Aztecs, 'Tottecans and 
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‘Flascalans, inhabiting Mexico; the Muyscas, who dwelt 
where is now Colombia; and the Peruvians. 

Now Mr. Delafield undertakes to disclose among these 
people distinct traces of northern origin. He quotes from 
a work of some authority, Humboldt’s ‘‘ Views of the Cor- 
dilleras,” to. the effect that national annals and records have 
been found with them, dating back to a period which cor- 
responds to our sixth century, and representing how “‘ the 
illustrious Catin led, from the plains of Aztalan and 'Teo- 
colhuacan, the northern nations into the plains of Anahuac.”’ 
These “‘ plains’? mean the Mississippian country. This is 
not very definite; however,-we must take what we can 
get in such a rambling and remote investigation as this 
must needs be,—make what we can of it,—and thankfully 
pass on. 

Among the Peruvians is thought to have been a pe- 
culiar tradition, derived from their Incas, who, without 
being very communicative, yet disclosed so much as to 
occasion the common legend,.that ‘“‘men with beards and 
clearer complexions than the natives of Anahuac, &c., 
made their appearance, without any indication of the place 
of their birth, bearing the title of high priests, legislators, 
friends of the arts, &. * * * Qwuetzalcoatl, clothed 
in a black sacerdotal robe, comes from Panuco, from the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Bochica presents himself 
on the high plains of Bogota, where he arrives from the 
savannahs that stretch along the east of the Cordilleras.”’ 
Rather vague this, again, it must be acknowledged, but 
perhaps worthy of consideration, in connection with other 
things; and with that view, no doubt, it is cited. It is 
obvious to remark, and may be properly borne in mind 
here, that the circumstance of this immigration appearing 
to be a peaceful and somewhat leisurely one, does not at 
all militate against the theory of a violent ejection, as 
before related, from the north. It is not to be supposed, 
that the whole vast distance which these people had to 
traverse would be gone over, so to speak, at one heat. 
Nothing is more. probable, than that they should make 
more or less permanent residences, here and there on the 
way, from time to time, till at length they found out the 
country which they liked best. Such has generally been 
the course of nations. 

This last quotation, like the preceding, is from the 
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“Views.” Our author thinks “ we might infer from it an 
original affinity’ between those who introduced civiliza- 
tion into Mexico and Peru. Such reasoning is a little too 
sanguine, too much in the style of a theorist, it seems to 
us. Some weight may be allowed to the solitary passage 
in question, such as it is; but Mr. Delafield has done a 
much better thing for his argument, in summoning into 
his court of inquiry the disinterested, unintended testimony 
of Dr. Warren, of this city, relating to a totally different 
branch of the subject. In 1837, this distinguished surgeon 
read before the British Association for the Promotion of 
Science, in Liverpool, an essay on certain “‘ crania found 
in the ancient mounds of North America.’ In this paper, 
he stated that these crania differ from those of the existing 
Indian race, as well as from the Caucasian, and, indeed, 
all living nations, so farasthey are known. ‘These diver- 
sities are remarkable, and are distinctly pointed out. 
Moreover, the doctor had examined the skulls of ancient 
Peruvians, which resembled the former ‘‘ more nearly than 
one European skull does another,” and he exhibited casts, 
&c., in support of this position. His own conclusion was, 
that the mound-builders and the Peruvians must be the 
same race, &c. On the whole, this evidence is quite a 
point gained for Mr. Delafield’s theory,—that is, for the 
part of it we are now discussing. He gives us drawings 
of several crania from Peru and Bogota, and from a 
tumulus near Cincinnati. » 7 
It will be borne in mind, that we have a Peruvian tra- 
dition that their civilization came from Mexico. The 
identity of these two people is a matter of considerable 
moment in this scheme, and the author has wisely col- 
lected some additional considerations in favor of that point. 
All these are circumstantial, of course. For example, he 
introduces some evidence to show that the two nations 
had a custom of flattening the cranium by forcible means; 
and again, that an extraordinary kind of cane-bridge, 
which he describes, was common to them. Ulloa, who 
spent ten years in Mexico, Peru and Colombia, is 
quoted as saying of the people generally, that ‘if we 
have seen one American we may be said to have seen all, 
their color and make are so nearly alike.’”’ The author 
concludes, on the whole, that this subject is cleared of 
collateral difficulties, and that we may safely proceed on 
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the argument, that the region of civilization among the 
Aborigines of the Cordilleras and Andes, comprehended 
one large family, whom the effects of climate and the pecu- 
liarity of country have divided into different tribes and 
nations, speaking diverse dialects, and possessing dissimilar 
customs; and who were descended from one common source 
which emigrated from the north, and on its way con- 
structed the various tumuli, embankments, fossa, &c., 
found in Western North America. At least, he asks, may 
we not believe that so much evidence has been adduced 
as to throw the onus probandi on him who doubts. 

_'To some readers it may occur that this theory is gratui- 
tously got up, so far as it relates to the origin of our 
northern mounds, since the existence of our own natives 
may be sufficient to account for them. Mr. Delafield 
seems, on the contrary, to think that hypothesis scarcely 
noticeable, and he dismisses it ina few lines. We concur 
with him in his conclusion on this point certainly, and his 
reasoning about it seems sound, so far as it goes; but we 
could wish it had been a little more distinctly developed. 
Some of the thin places in his scheme are so of necessity ; 
there was no more material to be had; but others, and this 
among them, might have been strengthened, we think, to 
considerable advantage. As regards the origin of Mexi- 
can civilization particularly, we agree with the writer of a 
notice of the ‘‘American Antiquities,” in a contemporary 
Review, that the discourse which Montezuma addressed 
to Cortes, after he had established him in one of his splendid 
palaces, is a document which should not be overlooked. 
For example, 


“ We have long known,” said the Indian prince, “ by the traditions 
received from our ancestors, that neither myself nor any inhabitant 
of this country is of a stock which had its origin here; we are 
strangers, who came from a great distance, under the standard ofa 
king who went back to his own country after the conquest, and 
remained away from Mexico so long that his subjects had formed a 
very numerous population at the time of his return to it. The king 
endeavored to take away his subjects with him, but they would not 
follow him, and still less receive him for a master. He went away 
a second time alone, and afterwards announced to us that one of his 
descendants would come to subjugate the country. From that part 
of the East from which you say you came, and from all that you 
relate of the king who sent you here, we believe that he. is our 
destined sovereign,.and this the more firmly, as you add that he had 
long known of us.” 
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It is justly remarked, that Montezuma received Cortes 
in a manner entirely accordant with the language which 
the Spanish captain has put into his mouth; and that it 
is, therefore, right to give some credit to the substance of 
the discourse. 

‘ In that learned work, De Laet’s ‘‘ Nieuwe Werelde,” 
recorded a tradition respecting Yucatan, which deserves 
notice too. ‘That author says: 


“ Several Indians, worthy of credit, relate that they have heard 
from their ancestors, that their country (Yucatan) was peopled by a 
certain nation from the east, that God had separated from other 
nations, by opening to thema way across the seas.”—.Vieuwe Werelde, 
p- 174. 


In these last extracts a glimpse is had of what may be 
called the oriental branch of Mr. Delafield’s main theory, 
to the brief consideration of which we must now attend. 
Having established, as he believes, the identity of our 
northern mound-builders with the inhabitants of the semi- 
civilized region of the southern parts of the continent, he 
proceeds to the inquiry, whence this great family was 
derived, and where was their ancient home? ‘The an- 
swer, as to the former clause, is, Egypt and Southern 
Asia; or perhaps more correctly from Egypt, by the way 
of Southern Asia; —and, by the way of China, moreover, 
we shall probably have occasion to add. Mr. Delafield’s 
argument, in this interesting department of his subject, is _ 
elaborate and extended, as might be supposed. It em- 
braces numerous details, and covers a good deal of ground. 
How conclusive these details are, and how thoroughly this 
ground is covered, the reader can ascertain to his complete 
satisfaction, only by going over them, step by step, with 
the author. We must content ourselves with a mere out- 
line of the scheme, and a few specimens of the evidence 
by which it is sought to be established. ‘The former is 
set forth as follows: 






. The evidence from comparative philology. 
That drawn from anatomy. 
. That deduced from their mythology. 
. That arising from their hieroglyphical writings. 

That drawn from their astronomy. 
. The evidence derived from their architecture and decorations. 
. That deduced from their manners and customs. 


NED OUR OOP 
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In the philological department, the result of the labors 
of Barton, who first investigated this subject, is stated 
thus : 


“In eighty-three American languages, one hundred and seventy 
words have been found, the roots of which have been the same in 
both continents; and it is easy to perceive that this analogy is not 
accidental, since it does not rest merely on imitative harmony, or on 
that conformity of organs which produces almost an identity in the 
first sounds articulated by children. Of these, three-fifths resemble 
the Mantchou, Tongouse, Mongul, and Samoiede languages; and 
two-fifths the Celtic, Tchoud, Biscayan, Coptic and Congo lan- 
guages.” 


This summary is quoted from Humboldt. In regard to 
the inference proper to be made from such coincidences, 
we have the opinion of the learned Dr. Young, who applied 
the test of the calculus to the subject, that if so many 
as three words appear to be identical, the odds would be 
ten to one that they must have a common origin; if six 
words, seventeen hundred to one; if eight, nearly one 
hundred thousand to one; so that in these latter cases the 
evidence would seem to be little short of certainty; and our 
author accordingly pronounces without hesitation, that 
ethnography has “ furnished conclusive evidence that the 
American languages had a common origin with those of 
Asia.” He adds, rather ingeniously for his purpose, too, 
respecting Humboldt’s statement, just cited, that as of the 
American dialects three-fifths resemble the Mongolian 
languages, and two-fifths the Coptic, &c., it will be remem- 
bered also that in Ais division of America, the savage 
occupies three-fifths of the continent, and the region of 
past civilization the rest! The readers of this volume will 
often be amused with discoveries of this sort, which, how- 
ever, we by no means condemn as unworthy of notice. 
They indicate enthusiasm, and that is to be expected. 
They indicate industry and perseverence, moreover, and 
these are qualities always entitled to respect. 

The lack of a very logical severity in the sifting of evi- 
dence appears again in the consideration of the anatomical 
argument, under which head about one-third of the 
space is appropriated to pointing out the resemblance 
existing between the American Indians and the Mongolians 
of Northern Asia, in respect to their wild disposition, and 
nomadic and savage life. This is very well, however, in 
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its place, and the point is illustrated with some effect, 
though not so fully as we think desirable. It would almost 
seem as if the author, in his eagerness, took for granted 
that every reader would be as easily satisfied as himself 
with his evidence; or rather, would ask no evidence at 
all; for a single citation, perhaps from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, or from some other similar authority, can hardly 
be dignified with such a name. 

What anatomical testimony there is in this connection 
goes to two points; one to compare our Indians and the 
Mongolians as above, and the other to compare our mound- 
builders with a more southern oriental race. ‘To the 
former, an extract from Pritchard’s History of Mankind is 
introduced : 


“Jt seems doubtful whether there are any strongly marked and 
universal characters which distinguish the skulls of the American 
nations from those of the Northern Asiatics. Travellers, who have 
described particular nations among the aborigines of America, have 
often been struck with their resemblance, in feature and in the shape of 
the head, to the Kalmuc or Mongole race. To this race many other 
nations in the north of Asia bear a strong resemblance. From 
the numerous assertions, to be found in a variety of authors, of this 
analogy, it would appear to be very decidedly marked ; and we do 
not find that any clearly defined difference has been generally proved 
between the two classes of nations.” 


As regards the other branch of his theory, the author 
relies chiefly on Dr. Warren again, whose conclusion is that 
‘‘there is much resemblance between the crania of the | 
race of the mounds and ancient Peru, and those of the 
modern Hindoos ;” and the similarity is such as to induce 
a belief, on the whole, that the former must have been 
derived from Southern Asia. Drawings of crania are 
introduced to enforce this point. 

The drift of the mythological evidence may be best 
gathered from Mr. Delafield’s own view of it : 

“First, proof is adduced showing an identity between the religious 
sects of India and Mexico, and between the deities of each country ; 
and a close correspondence is detected in their cosmogony. Still 
farther and more important evidence, however, renders the point 
conclusive that Southern Asia was the birth-place of this people, as 
we detect among them actual traditions of the flood, the building of 
Babel, and the death of Abel; and from their cosmogony, we think 
we trace farther traditions of the famine, and the destruction of the 
cities of the plain. These historical facts stamp their origin con- 
clusively, as they are peculiar to those who have once been residents 
of the country where the transactions occurred.” 
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He speaks here with the usual confidence of a theorist ; 
other minds will probably consider the matter more cautious- 
ly. As to these traditions, for example, wherein so extra- 
ordinary a coincidence is discovered, as we said of similar 
ones before, they are no doubt distinct enough to be what 
we call curious, and a certain weight is to be allowed 
them; but the author himself does not get them to work 
entirely to his satisfaction in detail. The Mexican cos- 
mogonical legends vaguely allude to four ages in the 
early history of man. Of these, the first ended with a 
famine, and the second with fire; and Mr. Delafield has 
little doubt that these corresponded in Scripture to Joseph’s 
famine (which prevailed “ in all lands ”’), and the destruc- 
tion of the cities of the plain. ‘The fourth cycle ends with 
a deluge, and of course there is no question about that. 
The third, however, is admitted to be ‘“‘ difficult of 
solution.” 

The hieroglyphic evidence is next considered. The 
Mexican mysteries, under this head, have not received the 
attention which has been devoted to the Egyptian by 
Champollion and others, but it is thought to be established 
that all the three species of hieroglyphics are common 
between these two regions; and an argument to this effect 
is concluded with a pertinent quotation from Humboldt’s 
Researches. ‘That author says: 


“ We seek in vain, on the elevated plains of Central Asia, or farther 
to the north and the east, for nations who have made use of this 
hieroglyphic painting, which has been practised in the country of 
Anabuac ever since the end of the seventh century. The Kamt- 
schadales, the Tongooses, and other tribes of Siberia, described by 
Stralenbergh, paint figures, which represent historical facts. Under 
every zone we find nations more or less addicted to this kind of 
painting. But there is a wide difference between a plate covered 
with certain characters, and the Mexican manuscripts, which are all 
composed according to a uniform system, and which may be con- 
sidered as the annals of the empire.” 


The astronomical argument is elaborate, ingenious, and 
on the whole as satisfactory, we think, as any the author 
has urged. He certainly finds an analogy between the 
Egyptian system and that of the American party in ques- 
tion. ‘The intercalation, and the number of complementary 
days, he thinks are identical. There is a marked coinci- 
dence in the zodiacal signs of the Americans and those of 
Southern Asia; and a correspondence is found in the 
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division of the year, month and week. On this point the 
author is supported by Humboldt again, to a considerable 
extent. Of the intercalation, that author says: ‘“‘ The 
Persians, who intercalated thirty days every hundred and 
twenty years; the Chaldeans, who employed the era of Nar- 
bonassar ; the Romans, who added a day every four years ; 
the Syrians, and almost all the nations who regulated their 
calendar by the course of the sun, appear to me to have 
taken from Egypt the notion of a solar year of three hun- 
dred days. As to the Mexicans, it would be superfluous 
to examine how they attained this knowledge. Sucha 
problem would not be soon solved; but the fact of the 
intercalation of thirteen days every cycle, that is, the use 
of a year of three hundred and sixty-five days and a 
quarter, is a proof that it was either borrowed from the 
Kgyptians, or that they had a common origin. It is also 
to be observed, that the year of the Peruvians is not solar, 
but regulated according to the course of the moon, as 
among the Jews, the Greeks, the Macedonians, and the 
Turks. However, the circumstance of eighteen months 
of twenty days, instead of twelve months of thirty days, 
makes a great difference. ‘The Mexicans are the only 
people who have divided the year in this manner.” All 
this is certainly, if not conclusively, to the point. 

The architectural evidence we have before alluded to 
incidentally in speaking of the magnificent notions which 
seem to have characterized the mound-builders, as regards 
certain labors of which they were so eminently prodigal ; 
and quotations were introduced to this point, which, taken 
in connection with what must be familiar to all readers 
concerning the monuments of India and Egypt, may be 
considered sufficient for our present purpose, with the 
addition of Mr. Delafield’s summary. He thinks he estab- 
lishes, 1. The coincidence of pyramidal sarcophagi and 
temples, and their peculiar structure. 2. The possession 
of the same architectural and mechanical genius, which 
enabled them to remove masses which our mechanical 
skill has not attained to. 3. The peculiarity of hiero- 
glyphic inscription and zodiacal planispheric sculpture in 
their sacred buildings. 4. An identity of architectural 
sepulchral decoration. 5. An analogous construction of 
bridges. 6. A singular analogyin the specimen given of 
their sculpture. 
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Under the head of manners and customs, the last divis- 
ion of this part of his argument, he establishes, to a certain 
extent, 1. Theuseof the pyrula perversain religious or other 
rites. 2. Identity in the practice of embalming and preser- 
vation of the royal corpses. 3. Identity in punishment by 
wild animals. 4. Coincidence in the monuments of vic- 
tory, built and ornamented by the skulls of the slain. 5. 
Identity in the existence of four castes. 

This pyrula is a shell, from six to fourteen inches in 
length, found in and about our western mounds, and no 
where else (as our author states) in North and South 
America, with the exception of some very small specimens 
discovered on the Gulf of Mexico, by M. Say. ‘They are 
said to abound, however, in Hindostan, and to be used to 
this day in the religious ceremonies of the natives. Mr. 
Delafield introduces no authority to these points but his 
own. Inthis respect, again, he takes his reader’s faith 
and zeal too readily for granted. Another specimen of 
the like logic, resulting from the same enthusiasm, occurs 
only a few pages after this, where, having shown the 
identity of the existence of castes between India and Egypt, 
by one quotation,—a good one, indeed,—from a “‘ standard 
writer,’’—that is, Russell’s Modern Egypt,—he despatches 
the most important part of the argument in two lines and 
a half, by observing that ‘‘ the author ought by no means 
to omit to state that precisely the same division of caste 
prevailed among the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians !” 
This, certainly, is a summary style of ratiocination, and 
it is well for the author that he is generally more explicit 
and elaborate in his “‘ statements,” if not in his proofs. 

Having endeavored to establish the oriental origin of 
the mound-builders, Mr. Delafield, in advance of all his 
predecessors, boldly undertakes to point out and prove, 
specially and distinctly, who these people were. ‘This is 
new ground ; the rest of the theory was far from being so, 
as our readers may be aware. ‘The opinion of our author 
as to the Asiatic derivation of the Mexican and Peruvian 
civilization, has been often expressed and expounded 
before. Humboldt, in one place, says: 

“TI think I have proved, in my Views of the Cordilleras, that the 
inhabitants of the new continent had been connected with Eastern 


Asia, long before the arrival of the Spaniards. My proofs are derived 
from a comparison of the Mexican calendars with the Japan T'ube- 
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tan; from the pyramids, whose sides exactly correspond to the 
cardinal point; and from the most ancient mythos, relative to the four 
ages or revolutions of the globe. What has appeared in England 
upon the remarkable pieces of sculpture found in the ruins of Gaute- 
mala, since I published my work, has served only to give greater 
value to my analogies. I regard it as certain, that there was formerly 
intercourse between Western America and Eastern Asia.” 


But familiar as this theory is, no elaborate effort has 
been made, as we remarked above, to follow it out in its 
ulterior detail. Humboldt expressly declines doing any 
thing of the kind. One of his remarks is, that “‘ thus far, 
neither the mode of communication, nor the races between 
which the communication existed, can be determined. 

Other writers have, indeed, gone something farther than 
this. ‘They have undertaken to explain how, where, and 
when the communication between the two continents, 
which Humboldt now considers to be established, was 
effected. And here the diversities of opinion among them, 
again, are not a little remarkable. A large class maintain 
that this communication, instead of being from east to 
west, was from west to east, or that our continent, in 
other words, was the original and central point of human 
civilization and population. ‘This was President Jeffer- 
son’s belief. The late learned Dr. Mitchell also sup- 
ported it. In a letter to Governor Clinton, he says— 


“T avoid the opportunity, which this grand conclusion affords me, 
of stating that America was the cradle of the human race ; of tracing its . 
colonies westward over the Pacific ocean, and beyond the sea of 
Kamschatka, to new settlements; of following the emigrants by 
land and water, until they reached Europe and Africa. I had no 
inclination to oppose the current opinions relative to the place of 
man’s creation and dispersion. 1 thought it was scarcely worth 
while to inform a European that, in coming to America, he had left 
the new world behind him, for the purpose of visiting the old.” 


We confess we make these quotations rather by way of 
amusement than otherwise. This theory never was 
staunchly maintained by facts, and the record of it seems 
to exist now chiefly as an illustration of the eccentricities 
into which theorists are liable to fall. 

Another theory, more firmly argued, is that which sup- 
poses our continent to have been once connected with the 
old ones,—either Western Africa or Eastern Asia. Calcott 
favors the former of these two hypotheses. He concludes 
“that Africa and America were once joined, or at least 
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separated from each other but by a very narrow gulf; and 
that some time after the flood the earth was divided or 
parted asunder, probably by means of an earthquake, and 
then this middle land sank beneath the ocean.” And 
Clavigero inclines to the same belief. He says— 


“'The Americans of the south are of a character too different from 
those in the north to be regarded as having a common origin. 
Their passage to this continent is necessarily connected with that of 
several animals, which cannot have traversed the frozen zones; nor 
can it for a moment be admitted that these animals swam across the 
ocean, and still less that those which are ferocious can have been 
brought in ships by man; the migration of animals can, therefore, 
be explained only on the supposition of a connection between the 
two hemispheres, either on the side of Africa or Asia. T'he Amert- 
can crocodiles favor the former.” 


Here, it will be seen, the theorists are getting into the 
clouds again, by connecting the question of the migration 
of the first human inhabitants with that of the arrival of the 
brute animals. How puzzling and profitless this is, may be 
inferred from the contradictions which exist between those 
who discuss the subject. We find, for instance, as the 
author of an article on the ‘‘ Antiquities” in the New York 
Review remarks, that Clavigero, on glancing at the 
animals of Africa, concludes from them, that this country 
must necessarily have had a land communication with the 
ancient continent, either in the torrid or temperate zones ; 
while Zimmerman, after having gone over the list of these 
animals, comes to the opposite conclusion, that America 
can never have been united with Asia, except at the 
north: “and it should be added, that Clavigero seems to 
havecontented himself with the fact, that there are animals 
in Central America, but that Zimmerman examined them 
in detail.” Bate 

On this point, the writer just cited makes a judicious 
remark. He observes that the most remarkable animals of 
the ancient continent, not originally found in the new, are 
the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamos, giraffe, camel, 
dromedary, lion, tiger, the panther proper, the horse, ass, 
zebra, ox, buffalo, and sheep; the most remarkable of 
those peculiar to the new, are the tapir, cabia, ant-eater, 
sloth, lama, alpaca, bison, jaguar, and cougar. 

Now in this first list are found-the animals most useful to 
man. If, then, the animal theory is to be introduced, and 
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any thing is to be inferred from it, it must surely be Zim- 
merman’s conclusion, for how, as the New York. reviewer 
asks, can we admit that had a nation, sufficiently civilized to 
construct these wonderful monuments, arrived directly by 
land, they would not have brought with them their domes- 
tic animals, of which some, as the camel and sheep, appear 
to have been known to the Asiatics from the remotest an- 
tiquity ! 

This diversion, as we consider it, rather favors, then, 
the theory of a connection ‘at the north,’ as Clavigero 
has it, so far as it favors any. As to historical authority 
for any other connection, a show is attempted to be made 
of it by the theorists, who find in ancient authors passages 
that make mention of a very large island, situated in the 
great Atlantic Ocean, which island or continent, called 
Atlantis, must have since disappeared in the depths of the 
sea. Plato, Diodorus Siculus, Aristotle and others, speak 
of this land, situated beyond the Pillars of Hercules. All 
this, however, is now generally allowed to be too vague 
for serious consideration. The geological objections to the 
connection referred to, on the other hand, may be consid- 
ered conclusive. We return, then, to the theory of a 
connection at the north, maintained by Mr. Delafield, and 
by others before him, for the idea, by the way, has been by 
no means confined to Clavigero. Ogilby, for example, in 
his ‘‘ America,’’? which was published in 1671, and before 
Beering’s Straits were discovered, concludes “that the . 
Americans have absolutely their original from Tartary, 
which, bordering Armenia, where Noah’s ark first rested, 
hath a convenient way, though beyond the Arctic circle, 
through a temperate climate, betwixt heat and cold, to 
Cathay, in the same parallel with the neighboring 
America.” 

This opinion, certainly, assumes new plausibility, since 
the discovery of the Straits in question. ‘These are, of 
course, made by Mr. Delafield the medium of the com-. 
munication for which he contends; and he clearly shows 
with what comparative facility that passage might have 
been made, respecting which it is sufficient to say here 
that the Straits are only fifty-two miles across, and that 
distance is divided by three islands. 'This would seem, as 
Mr. Delafield argues, to establish at least the possibility of 
the passage. The probability of it is, moreover, strength- 
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ened by various authorities and circumstances indicating 
an early intimacy between the inhabitants of the two con- 
tinents at the northern extremity of America. ‘hese we 
must pass over with this slight notice. 

The fact of communication, then, being first settled,— 
and next the place and mode,—once more the great ques- 
tion comes, who were the people that made it? Who were 
the mound-builders? Who settled and civilized Mexico 
and Peru? The answer is, a portion, more or less, of 
THE CusHITE FAMILY. Here we shall give Mr. Delafield’s 
own recapitulation : 


“'The early annals of this race are clearly presented in the pages of 
the inspired volume. Profane historians, too, corroborate that nar- 
rative, and give more minute information as to the successive 
migrations of this warlike and great family. From them we learn 
that after the apportionment of the various descendants of Noah to 
the different territorial possessions, in the days of Peleg, the Cushite 
family were insubordinate, seizing on the property of their neighbors. 
They increased so greatly in power, as to surpass al] other nations ; 
and after their dispersion by the Almighty, a portion of them invaded 
and overran Egypt. There they erected a splendid empire, from which 
they were subsequently expelled, to the number of two hundred and 
forty thousand persons. ‘Thence they are traced by history in a 
northeasterly direction to Palestine, and here all records of them are 
lost. 

“ The families of the earth, then existing, were pastoral and peaceful 
in their habits, except this race ; but a journey through these nations, 
who had been formerly conquered by the Cushites, must necessarily 
have been polemic. They must have forcibly provided for their 
very sustenance. As they were the only race recorded as being 
skilful in mural defences, wherever these very ancient remains are 
found, circumstantial evidence is presented of the primitive migrations 
of this people. They have thus been traced, as also by the relics 
found in the tumuli, and their peculiar zodiacal signs, to the north 
of Siberia. Here all positive traces are lost.” 


Such is the outline of this theory, which may be con- 
sidered Mr. Delafield’s own. He has certainly succeeded, 
as much by his ingenuity as his industry, in giving it a 
respectable aspect as to plausibility. It is the most elabo- 
rate, and comparatively the best sustained part of his 
whole scheme, and will interest the reader on this account, 
as well as by the air of originality which it wears, and 
the numerous fresh topics which it brings into the discus- 
sion. In these details we cannot now follow him; we 
can only allude briefly to two or three points of the progress 
of his. Cushites. 
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In Egypt he makes them to have been the “ shepherd 
kings,” and to have held possession there over five hun- 
dred years. He ascribes to them the magnificent works 
in that region, the ruins of which have since so much 
astonished the world, and offers some reasons for doing so, 
and for concluding that this mechanical and architectural 
genius belonged exclusively to them. Their monuments 
in Egypt are ‘alluded to only in general terms. Some fuller 
account of them might, perhaps, have been given to advan- 
tage; for we apprehend that, much as has been written 
and said on the subject, it has been chiefly in these same 
generalities, so that the world is far from having a distinct 
conception of the wonders of art in question, or of the 
character of the race who erected them. ‘They hardly 
bear in mind, for instance, that travellers in Egypt still 
find there obelisks of eighty, and seated statues of more 
than sixty feet high, each formed of a single stone, and 
erected on a bed of sand, often hundreds of miles from the 
quarries where they grew. Nor do we seem to realize 
even the vivid descriptions of the Colossi, by Belzoni him- 
self ;—for example, the four figures seated side by side in 
front of the excavated temple of Ipsambul,—each of them, 
though seated, measuring sixty-four feet to the top of his 

cap, “and. the arm, from the shoulder to the elbow, 

measuring fifteen feet and a half, the ear three feet and a 
half, and the chest, across the shoulders, twenty-five feet 
four inches ! Yet, as a late writer remarks, the great sphynx . 
is half as large again as these! And, moreover, so far from 
being extraordinary embellishments of one favored spot, 
they exist, as he says, every where ;—“ the land groans 
under them, and they are lavished with a prodigality 
that seems to have accounted labor as nothing.” ‘The ap- 
proach to one temple at Thebes is formed by an avenue 
of sphynxes sixty-three feet wide and about three thousand 
feet in length ; yet the figures in each line stand but twelve 
feet apart. 

Such are the works of the Cushites in Egypt. 'To the 
same people it certainly seems natural to ascribe, as Mr. 
Delafield does, the splendid stone temples of India,—the 
‘¢ line of ramparts,” in the Caspian country, mentioned by 
Sir William Jones,—and the more northern monuments of 
like character, described by that writer and others as hav- 
ing been found and still existing in regions farther north 
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and east,—and, in fact, pretty generally, it would seem, 
along the track which it is thought would have been taken 
by the Cushites, on their way to the northern extremity of 
the Asiatic and then of the American continent, under the 
circumstances supposed. 

As to the progress of this people over the Straits, and 
southward through our continent, similar remarks may 
be made. 'Their course may be said to be traceable, more 
or less distinctly, by monuments indicative both of the 
circumstances in which they would be likely to find them- 
selves involved, and of the peculiar genius and science 
which appear to have belonged to them. If these works 
are /ess magnificent in our region than in Egypt and Asia, 
they are still apparently far beyond the powers or concep- 
tion of the original natives ; and, as we have before hinted, 
there were perhapsonly such modificationsin them as would 
naturally be expected from the situation of the builders, 
and especially from the nature of the country itself which 
they had now invaded. Here, however, we are getting 
into needless speculation. ‘The case stands as well as it 
can, perhaps, without farther comment. Nor do we think, 
by the way, that Mr. Delafield strengthens it very mate- 
rially by the aid of his great Aztec map. Splendid and 
curious it certainly is, nor do we think its authenticity 
need be questioned ; the evidence on that score is strong. 
As to the conclusions concerning the march of the Cush- 
ites, however, which are deduced from an examination 
of it, we must agree with the New York reviewer, that 
Mr. Delafield’s enthusiasm has led him to bé rather 
fanciful. 

Here, then, we must be content to leave him. His 
theory stands thus: 

1. The Northern American mounds, and the Peruvian 
and Mexican monuments, must have been built by one 
and the same people. 

2. This people could not have been the existing In- 
dian race, or their ancestors, nor can any other race be 
found on the continent which could be supposed to do the 
work in question. 

3. These very Indians have, nevertheless, a tradition 
concerning another and more civilized race, who did build 
great monuments, and who, having issued from a 
northeastern quarter, were driven by them to the south. 
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Traditions, moreover, exist at the south, corresponding in 
a considerable degree to these. 

4. Striking resemblances are found between these emi- 
grants and certain nations of the old world, and monuments 
are discovered there which resemble strongly those which 
remain here. ‘They abound in Egypt, and are thence 
traced northward in a direction which a people leaving 
that country might be supposed to take in its course to 
Northern Asia and America, under circumstances described. 
In these regions, as in North America, only one people is 
known or believed to have resided, to whom these monu- 
ments could be justly ascribed. 

5. While circumstances are shown to account for this 
people undertaking such a progress, being found upon the 
grounds mentioned, and raising the monuments described, 
it is pointed out what should induce them to leave one 
continent for the other, and where and how this could be 
done with comparative ease. Having got them across 
the Straits, the theory here connects itself again with the 
positions first stated. 

Such is Mr. Delafield’s scheme. ‘There are weak places 
in it, as we have said before. It was to be expected there 
would be. Sometimes he is hasty, and at all times enthu- 
siastic. Certain trifles which he lays stress on, rather dis- 
parage than strengthen his argument. Other points might 
have been made stronger than they are, and that to no small 
advantage. l'requently too little authority, as well as too - 
little detail is given, and too much weight is allowed to 
what we have. And other defects of omission and com- 
mission might be specified. After all, however, we cannot 
but consider the author to be entitled to great credit in the 
premises. If he has not done all that might have been 
done, he has done a great deal;—much more, on the 
whole, towards the accomplishment of his specific object, 
than any of his predecessors. All this will stand recorded 
on his behalf. It willoccupy an honorable placein American 
literature; while those, if any, who are disposed to be 
more critical than liberal in their views of it, may well be 
reminded of the good legal rule, which requires of him 
who quashes the writ of his opponent, to swbstitute a better 
in its stead. It is much easier to criticise a good theory 
than to make one. 
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ArticLe VII. 


DIGNITY AND IMPORTANCE OF THE PREACHER’S WORK. 


‘T'nE remark has been often made, that a scholar of but 
moderate powers can be more certain of a livelihood in the 
profession of divinity, than in that of law or physic. It 
has been hence inferred that the clerical profession makes a 
less imperative demand than the others upon the intellectual 
and moral strength. An impression has gone abroad that 
it gives no adequate scope to the higher capacities of mind. 
One of the most eminent politicians of New England was 
in his earlier days one of our most promising clergymen ; 
but he abandoned his sacred vocation because he deemed 
its sphere of activity too low and small. ‘There is reason 
to fear that some candidates for the preacher’s office under- 
value its inherent dignity, and hope to wear its titles 
without any strong impulse after excellence, or any sever- 
ities of mental toil. And perhaps there are some incum- 
bents of the office, who rest contented with the routine of 
their common duties, and never feel that the kingdom of 
sacred as well as secular truth is to suffer violence, and 
the violent are to take it by force. But no minister can live 
in the healthful discharge of his duty, without feeling the 
need of his unceasing movement upward, nor will he train 
his intellect to its becoming assiduities without a high idea 
of his office. What constitutes a call to the Christian 
ministry ; what kind of mental discipline should the pas- 
tor adopt; what, how, how often should he preach ; 
questions such as these can be most fitly answered by him 
who has the deepest reverence for the pulpit. ‘‘ The mo- 
ment we permit ourselves,’ says Robert Hall, ‘‘ to think 
lightly of the Christian ministry, our right arm is with- 
ered; nothing but imbecility and relaxation remains. For 
no man ever excelled in a profession to which he did not 
feel an attachment bordering on enthusiasm ; though what 
in other professions is enthusiasm, is in ours the dictate of 
sobriety and truth.” The design of the present article is 
to exhibit several views of the dignity and importance of 
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the preacher’s work ; not so much of the ministerial office 
in general, as of that branch of it which consists in the 
ministration of the word, and especially from the pulpit. 
With this design, it may be well to glance at the nature 
of the themes which the minister is to study and discuss. 
The character of his office receives its hue from the char- 
acter of the subjects that he is to master. All truths are 
important; yet there is a gradation among them, and one 
rises above another like the stones of the pyramid. Though 
it is neither scholar-like nor Christian to depreciate any of 
the sciences, there is yet no harm in saying that the glory 
of the celestial is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. Kntomology is not an idle study; for the 
minutest insect is an illustration of the greatness of God’s 
care and the cunning of his workmanship. But we com- 
monly feel that we have made some advance, when we 
come to mineralogy and geology, and inspect those monu- 
ments of Jehovah’s love and strength that are curiously 
wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. And certainly 
we are rising higher still, when we expatiate on the truths 
with which astronomy expands and ennobles the soul. 
As the intellect is of more value than a whole system of 
worlds, we owe a profounder homage to the science of 
intellect than to that of all matter; yet even this is sub- 
ordinate to its sister science, that of the heart; of the 
affections, the will. Man’s moral nature is nobler than 
his mental, as the architrave is lifted up above the pedes- 
tal. For his moral nature all his other powers were made ; 
they are the frame-work for this; his knowledge of them 
was meant to be subservient to his knowledge of duty and 
moral retribution. But from the mind and heart of man 
we can make an ascent to the mind and heart of an angel; 
and higher still to that incomprehensible Spirit, our first 
idea of whom is a specimen of sublimity. Now the 
preacher of the gospel should go up all the steps of 
science ; nothing of truth comes amiss to him; every thing 
is of use. In the language of an acute divine, ‘‘ he must 
know something of every thing, though he can know 
every thing of nothing.” It may be said, however, that 
his appropriate work begins with the philosophy of the 
human intellect. Asa man, asa scholar, as a candidate 
for a theologian, he must indeed explore the arcana of the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms; but as a Chris- 
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tian preacher he must commence his studies with an 
inquiry into the nature of the mental instruments which 
he uses; the mental laws to which he is to make constant 
appeal from the pulpit; the way to instruct, to convince, 
to enchain attention, to keep permanent hold of the mem- 
ory. He must search out the laws of mind as they are 
developed in the structure of language; and must learn to 
interpret the Bible from the principles of mental suggestion 
or association. ‘That philosophy, then, which transcends 
the knowledge of planets and suns is the elementary 
branch of the preacher’s great science. It affords him his 
foundation-stones, which are none the less useful because 
they lie covered and out of sight. 

But he must not stay too long upon the basis. His 
higher theme is man’s moral constitution. He must learn 
how to touch the secret springs of the heart ; how to evoke 
that volition which will be followed by an eternity of 
reward ; how to check the indulgence of that feeling which 
brings in its train an eternity of punishment. The exalted 
and impressive designation of his office is, ‘‘ the care of 
souls.” Immortality, free agency, interminable joy or 
pain, such are the themes of his prolonged attention. Nor 
does he confine himself to this province of human nature. 
He is to discuss the doctrine of those superior intelligences 
who come from above and below on ministries of good or 
evil to our race. He is to analyze the intellectual char- 
acter of God, or what is called in theological phrase, 
omniscience, infinite wisdom, foreknowledge, decrees. He 
is to enlarge still more freely on what is still more exalted, 
the moral nature of him who is defined with more than 
iogical preciseness, ‘“‘God is love.” Rising above the 
physical and psychological workmanship of the great 
Architect, above the government of the material and senti- 
ent universe, the preacher arrives at his mind’s home and 
resting-place, when he comes to the crowning excellence 
of the Divine Being, and portrays the atoning mercy of 
him wko ‘so loved the world.” If, then, the acme of 
the Creator’s glories is to be the most familiar of the 
preacher’s themes ; if all human sciences are but ancillary 
to that revealed system which the minister is to explain 
and enforce, if eternity and the resurrection, and God and 
Christ, the Sovereign, the Judge, the Saviour, are to be the 
great objects on which his mind is to dilate, then it is well 
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to require of him that he be not a novice, but a man of 
greatness of spirit, of high aims, and a large compass of 
thought. 

The effects produced by a preacher illustrate the dignity 
and importance of his work. We must not expect that 
like Alexander and Constantine he will build cities as the 
monuments of his greatness, nor like Trajan rear a column, 
nor like Napoleon construct a Simplon. What is stately 
and imposing, filling the eye of the million, and fit to be 
celebrated with bonfires and illuminations, does not pre- 
sent itself as the first effect of the pulpit. The preacher’s 
influence is refined and inward. It is upon the soul, is 
felt oftener than celebrated, but is certainly none the less 
sublime because of its intangible value. Not seldom is it 
too modest to be even discovered, or to be described save 
by negations. ‘That bad men are no worse rather than 
that good men are so good; that moral evil stops where it 
does rather than that goodness prevails and triumphs, is 
often the chief praise of the minister’s usefulness. _Wash- 
ington displayed his generalship not so much in his victo- 
rious onset upon the hostile invaders, as in preventing their 
depredations upon him; and many a spiritual shepherd 
has had no success in aggressive movements, but his great 
and only honor is to have guarded his flock from the 
wolves, and to say, ‘“‘ Those that thou gavest me I have 
kept, and none of them is lost.”” We wrong the good 
man’s ministry, when we disparage it for its want of | 
positive acquisitions. Bad as his people are, no one can 
tell how useful he has been in preventing them from 
becoming worse. ‘The great parade they make of indif- 
ference to his teaching is often an attempt to hide their 
real alarm, and they are restive against him because they 
are held in by the curb. The bravado of wicked men is 
often an eulogium upon their minister, and their ostenta- 
tion of sin comes from their very fear of doing what they 
boast to have done, and from an unwillingness to let 
any one know how much they dread the reproofs of the 
pulpit. 

The preacher has an influence upon the intellect of his 
people. He presents to it the most enlivening and enlarg- 
ing thoughts, and nothing takes so deep a hold of the 
reasoning powers as the series of proofs which he enforces. 
A sermon, if it be in good faith a sermon, reaches the very 
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elements of the mind, and stirs up its hidden energies ; 
for such a sermon is a message from God; is pregnant 
with what the mind was made for, the solemn realities of 
eternity; is prolific, if need be, in skilful and manly argu- 
ment, holds out a rich reward to man’s love of investiga- 
tion, and allures as well as urges to an intense love of 
study. lt isa book of mental discipline to its hearers, 
and its author is a schoolmaster for children of a larger 
growth. A late professor in one of our universities, who 
has been famed throughout the land for his effective 
eloquence at the bar and on the floor of Congress, says 
that he first learned how to reason while hearing the ser- 
mons of a New England pastor, who began to preach 
before he had studied a single treatise on style or speaking ; 
and two or three erudite jurists, who dislike the theologi- 
cal opinions of this divine, have recommended his sermons 
to law students as models of logical argument and affording 
a kind of gymnastic exercise to the mind. ‘The discourses 
of such divines as Chillingworth and Butler have been 
often kept by lawyers and statesmen on the same shelf 
with Euclid and Lacroix. It was the preaching of Presi- 
dent Davies that roused up the energies of Patrick Henry, 
and urged him forward in his brilliant career. 

‘The preacher’s influence is upon the taste as well as 
intellect. ‘There is a kind of mystic union among all the 
virtues and excellences of the head and heart. A golden 
chain seems to bind them together, and when one link is 
gained all the rest are drawn along with it. ‘Thus there 
is a strange tie between the sense of right and the sense of 
beauty, between the good and the elegant. ‘The preacher 
holds out before his congregation the choicest models of 
all that can please the taste; of that spiritual comeliness 
which is the archetype of whatever is graceful and refined 
in nature or art. By winning his hearers to what is 
beautiful and grand in religious truth, he fosters the love 
of those lower excellences that are but the shadowings 
forth of the good things in heaven. 

Working as the preacher does upon the mental sensi- 
bilities, he of course modifies the literary character of a 
people. Whitefield made so little pretension to scholar- 
ship, that men often smile when he is called the pioneer 
of a great improvement in the literature of Britain. They 
overlook themasculine and transforming energy of the relig- 
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ious principle, when stirred up, as it was, by his preaching 
against the pride and indulgences and tyranny of men. 
Whatever works deeply on the soul must extend its influ- 
ence to the fashioning of speeches and books. ‘The 
sermons of a parish minister are the standard of literature 
to many in his society; his style is the model for their 
conversation and writing; his provincial and outlandish 
terms they adopt and circulate ; and his mode of thinking is 
imitated by the school-teacher and the mother, the mer- 
chant and the mechanic. You can see the effects of his 
chaste or rude style in the language of the ploughboy and 
the small talk of the nursery. He has more frequent 
communings than other literary men with the mass of the 
people, with those middling portions of society from 
which influence works both upward and downward; and 
he is thus a guardian of the language and the reading of 
the most sedate classes. His influence on the popular 
vocabulary is indeed overlooked, and is not always the 
same; but he often virtually stands at the parish gate, to 
let in one book and keep out another; to admit certain 
words and to exclude certain phrases, and to introduce or 
discard barbarisms, solecisms, impropriety and looseness of 
speech. ‘The sermons of Bishop Hall and Tillotson, of 
Leighton, South, Howe and Paley show somewhat of the 
extent to which the literature of England is indebted to 
her priesthood. When Lord Chatham was asked the 
secret of his dignified and eloquent style, he replied that | 
he had read twice from beginning to end Bayley’s Dic- 
tionary, and had perused some of Dr. Barrow’s sermons so 
often that he had learned them by heart. ‘There is a 
living writer,” said Dugald Stewart, ‘‘ who combines the 
beauties of Johnson, Addison and Burke, without their 
imperfections. It is a dissenting minister of Cambridge, 
the Rev. Robert Hall. Whoever wishes to see the English 
language in its perfection must read his writings.” By the 
influence which a minister’sown mind receives from his habit 
of sermonizing, and which he sends forth from the pulpit 
and from the fireside, he often raises the standard of 
scholarship, and excites the youth in his society to a 
course of liberal education. Very much through the in- 
strumentality of a country clergyman now living in our 
own State, thirty young men of his parish have been 
trained for professional life. More than this number have 
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gone to our colleges from a single religious society in New 
Hampshire. The Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, Mass., 
prepared about a hundred youth for college; Dr. Wood, 
of Boscawen, New Hampshire, prepared the same num- 
ber, and among them his two parishioners, Ezekiel and 
Daniel Webster. A hundred and sixty-two young men 
were educated by a plain pastor in the neighborhood of 
Boscawen, and about thirty of them are members of the 
learned professions. Each of these clergymen will long 
live in his pupils, and whatever may have been his own 
literary attainments, will produce and has produced, a 
visible effect on the literary character of multitudes. 

The preacher’s influence is still more decided upon the 
morals and business of a people. He touches the main- 
spring of the political machine, and its extremities are 
quickened. Waking up the intellect, he stimulates to 
enterprise. Refining the taste, he throws an air of neat- 
ness over the parish. He pleads for industry and method, 
for honest dealing and temperate habits, for good order 
in the family, and school, and state. He preaches from 
that text which is the mother of friendship and thrift, 
“Study to be quiet and todo yourown business.’ He infuses 
new vigor into the counting-room, and new faithfulness 
upon the farm. Where the true preacher is at work you 
will see fruits of his labor in even roads and strong 
walls and thriving arts and a wholesome police; but 
where the doors of the meeting-house are left unhinged, 
and the windows broken out, and the pulpit is given up 
to swallows’ nests and the pews to sheep, there you will 
find a listless yeomanry and ragged farms, thin schools 
and crowded bar-rooms. LEcclesiastical history is political 
also. More than twenty parishes in New England might 
be mentioned, where the settlement of a faithful pastor 
was the prelude to rapid improvements in agriculture and 
trade, the style of building and of dress, the complexion 
of politics, and the whole cast of character. What one 
preacher does for a parish, thousands do for the nation. 
To the complaint that the ministry is expensive, we may 
reply, ‘The money given for preaching must be given 
away, if not for churches, then for more gaols; if not for 
houses of prevention, then for new houses of correction ; 
and it is as good economy to support religious teachers 
as to support more watchmen and busier hangmen, to raise 
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new whipping posts and pillories.’ In the books of English 
law, we often read of criminals convicted with or without 
the benefit of clergy. This benefit was an exemption 
from the kind and degree of punishment prescribed for 
lay offenders, and the exemption was once extended to all 
criminals who could read and write. Still it retained its 
instructive name, the benefit of clergy, because nearly all 
who had any acquaintance with the rudiments of education 
were clergymen, and an ability to read was a legal sign 
of the sacred office. Hence clergy, scholars and clerks 
were convertible terms, in the old English style, and clerk 
is still the law-term for a preacher of the gospel. ‘These 
facts afford a hint of the humane relations that subsist 
between the ministerial office and the literature, the morals, 
the penal code of a community. 

It has often been said that atheists and despisers of the 
priesthood are more frequently found in Christian lands than 
in any other. Even such Pagan philosophers as discarded 
the popular religion were unwilling to injure its credit with 
the people. But among us there are friends of universal 
education who decry the pulpit, though it is a great edu- 
cator of the populace; there are fervid philanthropists who 
ridicule the missionary, though he carries the blessedness 
of learning to the heathen ; and the founder of one of the 
most splendid colleges in our land has inserted the con- 
dition in his will, that no clergyman shall step his foot on 
the college grounds. When we hear Franklin speak so . 
often in praise of frugality and industry, and other virtues 
that derive their chief support from the Bible; when we 
read his question to an infidel associate, “‘ If men are so 
wicked with religion, what would they be without it;” 
and his assertion to the same individual, ‘The great 
majority of men need the motives of religion to restrain 
them from vice;’’ we naturally expect to find him a 
reverential advocate of the preacher’s office. But in his 
letter to Whitefield he says, ‘‘ Now-a-days we have scarce 
a little parson that does not think it the duty of every 
man within his reach to sit under his petty ministrations, 
and that whoever neglects them, offends God. I wish to 
such more humility.”” And we, in return, wish more con- 
sistency to our great men. Why eulogize the end and 
sneer at the means? Why praise virtue in the general and 
contemn it in its brightest particular? Our manufacturers 
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say that the preached gospel makes better cotton-spinners ; 
our landlords, that it makes better tenants; our physicians 
for the insane, that it hastens the recovery of the diseased 
in mind; and it has been shrewdly asked, ‘‘ What would 
real estate be worth in Gomorrah, where there was no 
minister of truth.” On the lowest principles, then, of a 
calculating patriotism, how can a Jefferson allow himself 
to neglect, still more to deride the pulpit, to which his 
own country, more than any other, owes her political 
salvation. How suicidal the policy of Lord Chesterfield, 
and other devotees of an elegant literature, who delight in 
sneering at the very office that creates a demand for all of 
enduring value in their writings, and without which there 
will remain but little of healthy politeness, or of sound 
letters in Christendom. 

But let us take higher ground. The preacher’s great 
effect is upon the religious character. We shall not be 
suspected of implying that he transforms the heart without 
the special interposition of the Holy Ghost; and yet 
there is a sense in which a dependent apostle may declare, 
‘“‘T have begotten you through the gospel.’’ 'The soul, we 
are wont to say, is percipient; and yet when it wakes at 
the call of him who is anointed to preach, it exclaims, 
‘‘ ‘Whereas I was once blind I now see.”” We are used to 
say it is alive and quick; but when touched by the more 
than divining wand of him whose pulpit is a residence of 
the Holy One, it confesses, ‘‘I was dead but am alive 
again; was buried in sin but am risen, and now walk in 
newness of life.” Love to God, penitence for transgres- 
sion, faith in Christ,—these are the noblest attainments of 
the soul; they are essential to the harmony between the 
intellectual and the moral nature; and without them man 
can never gain his appropriate honor and strength. ‘They 
are the only true antidotes to pain, the only true inlets of 
pleasure. Pain,—what is it? We cannot tell what it is, 
for it seems the more mysterious the more we think of it ; 
yet the dread of it is what hurries men even into the very 
courses which procure the dreaded evil. Pleasure,—what 
is it? We know if we are not asked, but lose our know!l- 
edge when called to express it. It is the first thing that 
man desires; the desire of it is inseparable from his very 
being, and though happiness is not the best thing in the 
world, the love of the general happiness is the best thing, 
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for it is the essence of virtue. Now the fruit of the 
preacher’s activity is happiness; not for himself merely, 
but for a fellow-being ; not mere animal or intellectual hap- 
piness, but spiritual; nor for a day or a life, but for an 
eternity; not merely eternal, but eternally increasing. 
He procures this inward, immortal and ever-augmenting 
bliss for a soul that would otherwise endure an inward 
and ever-increasing misery. It is not one soul only that 
he benefits, nor two, nor twenty, but perhaps a hundred ; 
and a hundred eternities otherwise spent in the darkness 
that no light cheers, are now spent in the paradise of God. 
Of the hundred immortals thus transformed by the means 
of a single preacher, who knows but some one may be an 
instrument of saving a hundred more; may be a Fuller 
or a Payson, or a Harlan Page, or a Mrs. Judson? Is it 
not a moderate calculation, that a hundred praying dis- 
ciples will be the means, direct or indirect, of gaining two 
hundred of their fellow-men, their kindred or friends for 
whom they toil and pray ; each one on an average bring- 
ing two additional talents into the sacred treasury? And 
these two hundred Christians may impart, as parents do 
impart in a kind of legacy, their religious character to their 
children, and a thousand of their children’s children may 
labor, each one in his own circle, for the renovation of 
other souls. Each one in his own circle of friends, and 
here are a thousand different circles, and each member of 
each of these circles has a separate band of his own asso-. 
ciates, and the influence thus branches out into a new 
sphere, and will continue to widen and amplify and to 
include still other multitudes. It is well to reflect minutely 
on the manner in which influence is propagated, filling 
one area after another, transmitted from a few ancestors 
to a numerous posterity, and flowing on like a stream 
broader and deeper, till it becomes a mystery how such 
great effects can result from a cause so limited. 

There has seldom been a preacher belonging to the class 
of great men, who wrote in so clumsy and awkwarda 
style, and spoke so much worse than he wrote, as Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins. It was the burden of his daily com- 
plaint that he had so little success in the ministry, and he 
is now often mentioned as a good man who added but 
little to the stock of public virtue. But Jet us glance at 
the effects produced by this ‘ unsuccessful ’”’ pleader for 
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God. Whatever may have been the extent of his indebt- 
edness to the manuscripts of President Edwards, which 
were left in his possession, he has certainly done much 
toward moulding the theological character of New Eng- 
land. By his System of Divinity, his four religious 
biographies, and his ten additional publications, he has 
given an impulse to many who have been esteemed more 
useful than himself. Dr. Jonathan Edwards ascribed his 
own speculative conviction of the truth to the reasoning 
of Hopkins. A pastor of one of the largest churches in 
Massachusetts, who was extensively admired for his rich 
and varied eloquence, who was honored as an instrument 
of repeated revivals, in one of which more than a hundred 
individuals were gathered into the fold of his church, who 
was withal somewhat eminent as a theological instructer 
and controversialist, and who has now several descend- 
ants in the ministry, was converted by the blessing of God 
upon the labors of Hopkins. And there was another 
divine, who owed his renovation to the same instrumen- 
tality ;—a divine whose acquaintance was sought and 
prized by the most eminent theologians in our own land, 
‘and by some in England;—a polished gentleman, who 
was said by his parishioner, Judge Sedgwick, to be “ sure 
of silencing with his urbanity of manner those who were 
not convinced by his logic.”” For more than fifty-nine 
years he retained the pastoral care of a people among 
whom Edwards had written his treatise on the Will, in 
whose cultivated village lived six judges of our courts, 
and from whose intellectual circle there have come forth 
one president of Cambridge University, one president, as 
well as the original founder, of Williams College. He 
wrote and preached more than three thousand sermons, 
published nineteen books, some of standard value. His 
fame as a theological instructer is evidenced in the fact, that 
on the list of his divinity students are found the names of 
President Kirkland, Dr. Hyde, Dr. Catlin, and Dr. Spring, 
‘‘a father of Andover Theological Seminary.” During 
his pastoral life he was active in six different revivals 
among his people, and admitted to his church three hundred 
and eighty-four persons from the world and one hundred 
and twenty from other churches. He died with the title of 
‘ patriarch of his neighborhood,” and the seeds which he 
scattered are still bearing fruit. In the extended influ- 
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ence, then, of these two converts of Dr. Hopkins, we see 

a large measure of his own usefulness. In the churches 

where their influence will long remain; in the churches of 
which he himself was the pastor, he has been and is still 

winning souls to Christ. He saw, at the least, a hundred 

of his own parishioners subscribe with their own hands to 

be the Lord’s, and he started more than a hundred circles, 

whichwill widen and expand upon the lake, wave follow- 

ing after wave, silently pursuing in all future time, but 

never overtaking each other, and never letting the sheet of 
waters become stagnant. And if this is the influence of 
an unsuccessful minister, what will be that of a successful 

one? At the last day, what a throng of witnesses will 

there be to the effect of John Newton’s ministrations. We 

are now feeling this effect in the hymns of Cowper, in the 

writings of Buchanan, a spiritual child of Newton, writings 

which are said to have first awakened the missionary 

spirit of our own Judson; in the works of Dr. Scott, another 

monument of Newton’s fidelity, and a spiritual guide to 

hundreds of preachers and thousands of laymen. What 

shall we predict as the ultimate result of Whitefield’s 

more than eighteen thousand addresses from the pulpit, 

and of the impulse which he gave to the activity of the 

whole church; his friends and foes? Every Christian 

scholar should meditate often on the inherent value of 
even one soul; on its influence over its contemporaries, 

and, still more, over succeeding generations, an influence | 
which is inevitable, resulting from our sympathetic nature ; 

he should follow this widening train of moral causes 

through time to the judgment, when a single soul shall be 

revealed as the spiritual father of millions; and then he can 

easily explain the words of an old English archbishop and 

lord keeper, ‘‘ I have passed through many places of honor 

and trust, both in church and state, more than any of my 

order in England for seventy years before. But were | 

assured that by my preaching I had converted but one 

soul to God, I should herein take more comfort than in all 

the honors and offices that have been bestowed upon me.”’ 

He that converteth one soul from the error of its way, 

shall not only save that being from death, but shall hide 

a great multitude that no man can number of the sins of 
others. 
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The dignity and importance of the preacher’s work may 
be illustrated by the short time which it demands for 
securing an immense good. Sir Christopher Wren was 
employed thirty-five years in building St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; but Wolfe, and Spencer, and Christmas, and Bruen, 
and Summerfield reared more enduring temples for the 
glory of God, and died young men. In a single discourse 
the preacher may put in operation a system of causes 
which will result in the moral renovation of thousands 
who never heard his name. On a certain Sabbath, about 
the year 1640, a very obscure country clergyman supplied 
the pulpit of the Rev. Mr. Calamy of London, and deliv- 
ered a plain discourse from the words, ‘‘ Why ate ye fear- 
ful, O ye of little faith?’ There wasa young man hearing 
it, a stranger in the metropolis, who had been for five 
years in the deepest despondency of mind; for three 
months he had been unwilling to speak a word, and 
‘when he did speak,” says his biographer, ‘‘it was with 
much observable disorder.”” As an unpolished stranger 
was seen to enter the pulpit of the London divine, many 
of the congregation left the house, and this youthful in- 
valid was entreated to do the same, but his physical 
debility prevented his compliance. He found the discourse 
ahealing balm. He was relieved of his moral, mental, and 
soon of his corporeal maladies; began a life of new Chris- 
tian activity, as well as new confidence and joy; became 
highly influential in church and state; published seven 
folio volumes, twenty-one quartos, thirty octavos, and is 
still revered as a kind of prince and oracle among divines. 
It was John Owen who thus ascribed his religious health 
and much of his usefulness to a single sermon. He was 
never able to find out the residence or even the name of 
the man to whose words he owed his freedom from a 
wasting melancholy. It seemed as if a spirit from a land 
of mysteries had touched him and straightway vanished 
into heaven. But though we cannot ascertain who was 
the instrument of this eventful cure, we know that the 
word of God healeth all diseases of the mind, and one 
application of it may revive the spirit of him who is to be 
the physician of many souls. 

The long celebrated revival, commencing at the kirk of 
Shotts in 1630, spreading through the west of Scotland, 
and extending to the north of Ireland among the Scotch 
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Irish, was the apparent result of one sermon, preached by 
an unordained minister, who was only twenty-seven years 
of age. ‘This youthful licentiate was John Livingston, 
an ancestor of the well known family who bear that sur- 
name in our own land. His discourse was perhaps the 
most effective that is mentioned in modern history. Said 
the Rev. Mr. Fleming of Cambuslang, ‘I can speak on 
sure ground, that near five hundred had at that time a 
discernible change wrought in them, of whom most proved 
lively Christians afterwards. It was the sowing of a seed 
through Clyddisdale, so that some of the most eminent 
Christians in that country could date either their conver- 
sion or some remarkable confirmation of their case from 
that day.” 

Nor is it only by a single discourse that such great 
effects are produced ; it is sometimes by a single sentence 
in that discourse. ‘The very first clause of a sermon may 
seize the attention of some leading mind, and may never 
cease its transforming efficacy until that mind becomes 
an efficient advocate for God. Some plain statement, made 
without any anticipation of its peculiar consequences, is 
often referred to by a grateful convert as the point on 
which his destiny was suspended. Many instances are 
on record of a permanent transformation wrought by the 
remembrance of a word with its accompanying gesture 
and look. ‘‘Oh, my hearers, the wrath to come! the 
wrath to come !’’—these were the abrupt clauses that fell 
from the lips of an eminent orator, and fell in such a way 
as to sink like lead into the heart of one youth, who could 
not rest until he had become qualified for an eminent 
station in the Christian ministry. ‘‘God only is great,” 
were the words of Massilon, and all his hearers rose and 
reverently bowed. ‘‘Oh eternity ! Oh eternity ! Oh eter- 
nity !” were the closing words of a discourse from M. 
Bridaine, and they seemed to concentrate into one sudden 
view the whole subject that had been discussed, and the 
audience were melted down, and not a few permanently 
humbled. 

If the students of moral history were as watchful as the 
students of nature, they would often trace the influence of 
a phrase over such an extent of space and time, that it 
would excite our wonder and be gazed at like alusus nature. 
As we find the remains of fishes on mountains and deserts, 
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so we may discover the effects of a spoken word where 
we would almost as soon have looked for the identical 
breath with which the word was uttered. Botanists have 
admired the wise provision of nature for the dissemination 
of seeds. The embryo plant is encircled with gossamer 
and swept by the wind over streams and wastes, and 
comes up in a strange land. Andjso a pithy remark is 
appended, as it were, to a tuft of down, and brings forth 
its fruit far away from where it was first uttered. There 
wasa native of Dartmouth, England, a member of the 
trained band of Charles the First, who was present at the 
beheading of that monarch, had some acquaintance with 
Oliver Cromwell, and subsequently found his way to 
Massachusetts, and lived first in the merchant’s service at 
Marblehead, and afterwards on a farm in Middleborough. 
At the age of fifteen years, while yet in his native land, 
he heard the pious Flavel preach from the text, ‘If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema 
maranatha;”’ and at the age of a hundred years, while 
sitting in his field at Middleborough, he recalled the ser- 
mon that he had heard eighty-five years before, and the 
scenes that ensued when F'lavel dismissed the auditory. 
He vividly remembered the solemn appearance of the 
preacher rising to pronounce the benediction, then pausing, 
and at length exclaiming with a piteous tone, ‘‘ How shall 
I bless this whole assembly, when every person in it who 
Joveth not the Lord Jesus Christ is anathema maranatha.” 
This sinner of a hundred years became at length alarmed 
by his reminiscence, and particularly by the fact that no 
minister had ever blessed him. He pondered on that clos- 
ing remark of Flavel; and at the beginning of the second 
century of his life gave evidence to the church that he 
was worthy to be enrolled among her members. He 
began to address pious counsel to his children, and adorned 
his profession fifteen years, when he went to receive the 
benediction of God. His sepulchre remaineth with us, and 
his dwelling-spot is remembered to this day. The moral 
of his epitaph is, that a phrase dropped into the mind of a 
lad on one continent and in one century, may lie buried 
long in dust, and then spring up and bear fruit on another 
continent and in another century, and be destined to per- 
petual remembrance. Such instances remind us that 
a thousand hallowed associations cluster around the 
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preacher; that his words come with power, not as his words 
but those of God; that they borrow efficacy from the 
house, the time, the whole scene of their utterance, and 
are retained in the memory long after they seem to be lost. 
A movement of the arm or eye has often a meaning in the 
pulpit which it has no where else; for it is enveloped there 
with new means of suggestion, and is witnessed by men of 
excited, quick-moving sensibilities. 'The preacher stands 
like one insulated and charged with the electric fluid; the 
touch is now startling which a few minutes ago was like 
the touch of acommon man. Or, if we may change the 
figure, he is like the surgeon operating on the most deli- 
cate tissues, and a hair’s breadth movement of the knife 
saves or kills. ‘'Thatis not an office for the indolent, weak 
or trifling, in which the causes are for a moment and the 
effects for eternity ; the causes are a short phrase condens- 
ing a world of import, or a breath of air making a signifi- 
cant interjection, or a line on the face indicative of a 
thousand hopes or fears; and the effects are, what ‘‘eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man.” 

The high character of the preacher’s work is further 
illustrated by the bad effects which he may produce in a 
very short time. The evil that may ensue from an office 
poorly filled, sets out in relief the good that may be done 
by a fit incumbent. He is an important man who may 
do much hurt, even if he can never become a positive and 
decided benefactor. ‘Though an armed maniac is power- 
less for good, he is guarded with jealous care merely for 
his tendency to mischief. Now the preacher may benumb 
the intellect which he ought to arouse and brighten. He 
may darken the conscience that he ought to illuminate, 
and may deprave instead of purifying the tastes and affec- 
tions. As the soul which, with aid from above, he might 
have allured toward heaven, would have gained without 
ceasing new capacity for holiness and bliss, so the soul 
which he now indisposes for a pious life will be perpetu- 
ally drinking in new sin and new punishment. ‘The sin 
is just as debasing as the holiness would have been exalt- 
ing, and the punishment is as refined, and spiritual, and 
keen, as would have been the reward. Nor does this soul 
go on alone to its ruin. Spirits move in sympathy, and 
make companions for their gloom if they do not find them. 
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The man whom the preacher hardens in guilt imparts a 
like hardening influence to at least three or four of his 
friends, perhaps of his household; and these will not shut 
up the contagion within their own breasts, but will spread 
it perhaps through nine or twelve of their admirers or 
dependents ; and in this geometrical ratio the progress of 
the contamination may not cease in this world till the 
millenium, nor in the world to come till spirits no longer 
assimilate with each other. If the tide of virtuous influ- 
ence flows upward from generation to generation, what 
shall be the breadth and depth and bitterness of that river 
of death that flows downward! Nor is it only from the 
aggregate of the preacher’s life that this evil may take its 
rise. Itis from one sermon and one sentence that a hearer 
may start in his course of desperation, and go on diverg- 
ing further and further from the line of hope. A single 
unguarded expression has gone from the pulpit and eased 
a conscience that had for days been extorting the com- 
plaint, Oh wretched manthat Iam! A rough remark on 
the perdition of infants has been known so to shock a 
hearer, as make him leave the house of God and never 
listen again to an evangelical ministry. A morose appel- 
lative on the doctrine of eternal punishment was referred 
to by an enemy of that doctrine, as the first thing that 
inflamed his mind against it, and induced him to become 
a minister of false tidings, proclaiming peace to large 
assemblies for whom there was no peace, said the Lord. 
‘‘'Though the number of the children of Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved;” this was one 
of the first texts from which. Mr. Murray discoursed on 
his first visit to Boston. ‘‘If one should buy a rich cloth, 
and make it into a garment, and then burn the garment, 
but save the remnant, what must be thought of him ;”’ this 
was one of his first sentences. Homely and clumsy as was 
the argument, it had a strange and sad effect upon a young 
man of enterprise who heard it; he carried it to his home 
in one of our inland towns, and made it the means of 
awakening a curiosity and a prejudice that terminated in 
the defection of a large neighborhood from the faith. From 
that neighborhood have gone. several lettered men, who 
have blended the fascinations of learning with the ungainly 
creed of their childhood ; and may it not be a rational fear 
that several congregations will be seduced into ruin by a 
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train of influences that started from the one witless illus- 
tration of John Murray? And well would it be if all the 
evil that flows from the pulpit were the emanation of an 
unsanctified ministry. Does not much of it come from 
the imperfect addresses of even pious divines; from their 
bad utterance, that gives an unkind meaning to goodly 
words; from their style of composition, that makes a 
hearer turn away the richest truth coming in such 
repulsive attire; from their wantof forethought and skill; 
from an undue neglect of prayer and study; from low 
purposes, little faith, clouded views, dull feeling? And, 
moreover, must it not deepen our sense of the preacher’s 
critical situation to reflect, that he often does not foresee 
the results of his language? He does good without know- 
ing it, and evil also. A sentence that hastily escapes him 
has performed its work as hastily, and has broken what a 
century’s discoursing will never mend. God has concealed 
from us the day of our death, so that every day may be 
the pivot on which our eternity is seen to depend. He 
has hidden from us the names of the elect, so that no 
sinner may fail of applying to himself the invitations of 
grace, and no Christian refuse the duty of perseverance in 
view of a final preservation promised of God. ‘There is 
this apparent indefiniteness and obscurity flung over the 
works and ways of Jehovah, and therefore the seriousness 
which might otherwise be confined to a single point is now 
diffused through a whole existence. If the preacher could 
always determine the moment when his auditory would 
be most impressible, he might set a double guard upon 
that moment. If he knew exactly what discourse or what 
paragraph would happen to seize the peculiar attention of 
an inquirer or a caviller, a bright child or an inquisitive 
student, he might lay out his great strength on a few 
sentences and feel somewhat secure. He can indeed fore- 
see that some parts of his ministration will require more 
skill than others; but he will often find a surprising effi- 
cacy where he looked for nothing. A discourse of Payson, 
which he thought little of and wrote almost entirely at a 
sitting, was one of the most effective that he ever preached. 
‘“‘T could not but wonder,” he says, ‘‘ to see God work by 
it.”’ So too the sentence which the preacher utters with- 
out even a thought of its power, becomes the watchword 
of a hearer’s perdition. The word fell almost unbidden from 
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the pulpit, and it was perverted to the eternal sorrow of 
one who listened to little beside that word. The critical 
and momentous character of the preacher’s work is there- 
fore spread out over all its parts, even the most minute. 
He sometimes labors on his arguments and has no fear 
for his illustratigns; but his illustrations are misunder- 
stood and more than undo the effect of his reasoning. 
When he raises his hand to enforce a saying, he is 
like the man of old who drew a bow at a venture, and 
knew not whom or what he should smite. We have read 
of navigators whose hair turned from black to gray while 
they were steering their bark through a dangerous pass, 
and feeling that a movement of the helm even for a single 
inch would be for the crew’s life or death. But it is often 
told with seeming surprise, that Martin Luther never stood 
in the pulpit without trembling; as if there were no cause 
for his trembling when immortal interests may have been 
suspended upon one felicitous or inapposite remark. It 
was because Paul understood the quickness of human 
sympathies, and the facility of doing evil, and the cer- 
tainty of doing something either for the hardening or the 
mellowing of his hearers, that he preached with an alter- 
nation of hope and grief and courage and much heaviness 
of spirit. Nothing can be a more philosophical inference 
from such dubiousness of result, than the command of an 
ancient preacher, ‘“‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand, for thou knowest 
not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good.”” He who gives great heed 
to some things in his preaching and none at all to others, 
is like one who watched all the night and let the thief 
enter in the morning; who built his walls thick and high, 
and left only one aperture open to the enemy. ‘The spirit- 
ual watchman ought aheays to pray and never to.faint. 
The dignity and importance of the preacher’s work may 
be illustrated still more clearly by the fact, that God has 
devised and approved it as the chief instrument of promot- 
ing his glory among men. What God has instituted may 
not be called common; and his mandate is not so much 
in the useful words of human philanthropy, ‘ disseminate 
tracts,’ ‘organize Sabbath schools,’ as in the words of the 
Saviour’s wisdom, ‘Go ye and preach the gospel.’ God 
has so formed the voice of the minister and the ear of the 
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people, that the philosophical consequence is, “‘ faith com- 
eth by hearing,” if the Spirit is near with his aid. He has 
so made the hand and the face of the speaker, and the eye 
and heart of the hearer, that the sacred office seems to 
have its foundation laid in the very constitution of the 
body and soul; and like the Sabbath, to have what is 
technically called a moral as well as positive ground-work. 
The eye, voice, lips, arm and attitude of such a man as 
Stillman seem to have an edifying power, because they 
are symbols of the truth which edifies. ‘This mysterious 
relation between the spirit of the gospel and the tones of 
voice which express it is a sign that the preacher’s office 
is no arbitrary device. But the Christian ministry is not 
merely of divine institution. God has shown that he ap- 
proves of it as his chief instrumentality for Zion. He 
diffused the knowledge of his gospel over what was termed 
the whole world, and planted churches in great numbers, 
before a single book of the New Testament was written. 
He sent forth apostles with no message save what came 
from their own mouths, and ‘they went every where 
preaching the word.” God testified his approval of their 
labors by the fact that on the same day with one of Peter’s 
sermons ‘there were added to (the church) about three 
thousand souls,’ and a few days afterward ‘the number 
of the men (who believed) was about five thousand.’ 
And in all succeeding times there have been some who 
preached, and their words were ‘‘as goads and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies;’’ but when their 
posthumous sermons were read on the mute parchment, it 
became a wonder where was the hiding of their power. 
The seals of peculiar favor which this office has received 
from God are also found in the direct expressions of the 
men whom he inspired. We hear indeed of the foolish- 
ness of preaching; it is not, however, a real foolishness 
but only a seeming one to the Greeks and them that 
perish. As in the soberest kind of irony we call him a 
great and wise man, who is great and wise only in his 
own esteem, so the apostle calls that work foolishness 
which is so only in the regard of perverse men, and which 
though fruitless without aid from heaven, is yet ‘the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” Jeremy Taylor 
did well in saying, ‘‘ Let no preacher compare one ordi- 
nance with another, as prayer with preaching, to the 
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disparagement of either, but use both in their proper 
seasons and according to their appointed order ;” yet 
there are some inspired eulogiums on the work of preach- 
ing that can well befit no other mode of Christian appeal. 
It were a singular fancy to conceive of Paul as saying in 
his first chapter to the Corinthians, ‘I thank God that I 
preached the gospel to none of you but Crispus and Gaius, 
and I preached also to the household of Stephanas ; be- 
sides I know not whether I preached to any other, for 
Christ sent me not to preach the gospel but to administer 
sacraments.’ ‘lhe true language of an apostle is,—‘‘ A 
necessity is laid upon me, yea, wo is me, if I preach not 
the gospel.” 

We have spoken of the sacred office as the chief instru- 
ment of glorifying God. And here is its chief dignity. 
If it were nothing but the means of refining and saving 
men, it would command our homage; but whatever it 
does for men, it also does, as a thing of course, for the 
illustrating of the Maker’s excellence. In more senses 
than one, whoever presents a cup of water to a sick man 
performs thereby a service unto God. It is the highest 
privilege conceivable to be an instrument of setting forth 
the grace of Jehovah by enlarging the number of his re- 
deemed. But if the preacher fail of this highest honor, he 
still may not weep as one bereaved of all hope. His faith- 
ful message shall not return void to heaven, but shall 
accomplish a great work. All is not lost when man is 
lost, but the wrath of man shall pay a reluctant tribute to 
the doctrines which the preacher reveals. He magnifies 
the law and is sure of illustrating the holiness and justice 
of the Lawgiver, even if he be the melancholy savor of 
death unto men. Whatever right step he takes, is taken for 
the exaltation of the divine character in some one of its 
features. The honor of the law he is certain of, or else 
the brighter glory of the gospel. Nor does he illustrate the 
Creator’s excellences for the whole world merely ; heis a 
minister to the praise of God for other ranks of being. The 
apostle who “‘ magnifies his office ’’ may say, ‘‘ Unto me, 
who am less than the least of all saints is this grace given, 
that I should preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to make all men see what is the fel- 
lowship of the mystery, which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who created all things by 
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Jesus Christ, to the intent that now unto the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God.” 

Exalted and momentous as is the work of him who is 
called to be the ambassador and even the mouth of Jeho- 
vah, the work will rise yet higher in its worth and gran- 
deur, as it is performed with increased ability. If a sermon 
is great in its theme, and good in its influence, then the 
more carefully the theme is studied so much the more im- 
portant will be the sermon; the more skilfully the preacher 
adapts his style to the nature of man, so much the more 
exuberant is the fruit he may anticipate. True, he is 
only an instrument and God is a sovereign and may bless 
the feeblest agency rather than the strongest. He may do 
so, but commonly does not. If he require means, he 
thereby requires the best means. If he approve of preach- 

ng, then he gives most of his approval to the best, most 
aa preaching. It is generally his sovereign purpose to 
honor with the greatest success such instruments as are 
in themselves most wisely fitted to secure the end which 
he secures by them. He rules the wind and the tide as he 
pleases, and yet the cunningest mariner will so adjust the 
sails, and prow, and helm, as to receive the largest share 
of the blessings coming from absolute sovereignty. The 
man who is wise in winning souls to Christ will find out 
what are the laws according to which the decrees of 
heaven are usually fulfilled among hearers of the word, 
and he will strive to shape his discourses so as to meet 
these laws. And he is the best husbandman in the moral 
vineyard who studies most faithfully the nature of the 
soil and the qualities of the seed, who plants and waters 
at the hour and in the way which the soundest discretion 
advises, and moreover is sending up the devoutest and 
most persevering prayers to heaven whence alone cometh 
increase. But what manner of man must he be who is 

making these intricate observations, and toiling for.a per- 
fect conformity to the laws of God’s highest workmanship ! 
What agonizing of the inner spirit must he often endure, 
when selecting ‘and aiming the dart which may save or 
destroy a hearer dear to him as an own son! If a Chris- 
tian is the highest style of man, what must a preacher be ? 
If an undevout astronomer is mad, what shall we say of 
an undevout pastor and bishop ? Tf any man should be 
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one of various learning and severe, protracted study, of 
generous impulses and painful watchings, of intense long- 
ing after improvement, and of daily progress in mental 
and moral culture, what must be the character and pur- 
poses of the consecrated man who stands between the great 
God and a hostile congregation,—who knows that at every 
opening of hismouth he may so affect his hearers astomake 
them gems in the crown of his rejoicing, or make himself 
responsible for their blood? The homely words that Philip 
Henry wrote on the day of his ordination over a small 
people, express the feelings of every true preacher: ‘I 
did this day receive as much honor and work as ever I 
shall be able to know what to do with. Lord Jesus! 
proportion supplies accordingly.” A. 
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1. 4 Discourse on the Latest Form of Infidelity ; delivered at the request 
of the “Association of the Alumni of Cambridge Theological School,” 
on the 19th of July, 1839. With Notes. By Anprews Norron. 
pp. 64. 8vo. Cambridge. John Owen. 1839. 


WE profess to feel something more than a mere literary or even 
historical interest in such a production as the one now before us. 
The subject discussed is one of momentous concern; it involves 
nothing less than the general conception which we are to form of 
Christianity as a whole. Coming, too, as it does, fron’ one whose 
authority in the higher branches of theological learning has long 
been leaned on by the religious denomination to which he belongs, 
and representing as it does the anti-transcendental partyin the new 
division which seems to be springing up among them, it has so 
much the stronger claims upon the attention of those who are not 
indifferent to the character of public religious sentiment at the 
present crisis. 

A few extracts will put the reader in possession of the strong 
points of the Discourse. The author introduces his leading topic 
thus: 

“ But we meet in a revolutionary and uncertain state of religious 
opinion existing throughout what is called the Christian world. 
Our religion is very imperfectly understood, and received by com- 
paratively a small number with intelligent faith. In proportion as 
our view is more extended, and we are better acquainted with what 
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is and what has been, we shall become more sensible of the great 
changes that have long been in preparation, but which of late have 
been rapidly developed. The present state of things imposes new 
responsibilities upon all, who know the value of our faith and have 
ability to maintain it. Let us then employ this occasion in consider- 
ing some of the characteristics of the times and some of those 
opinions now prevalent, which are at war with a belief in Chris- 
tianity. 

“ By a belief in Christianity, we mean the belief that Christianity 
is a revelation by God of the truths of religion ; and that the divine 
authority of him whom God commissioned to speak to us in his 
name was attested, in the only mode in which it could be, by mirac- 
ulous displays of his power.” 

He speaks in a very desponding tone in regard to the grounds on 
which alone we may hope for a pure theology. Though intelligent 
men have to a great extent rejected what was false in the systems 
of former times, they have not adopted correct views of Christianity. 

“On the contrary, the inveterate and enormous errors, that have 
prevailed, have so perverted men’s conceptions, have so obscured 
and perplexed the whole subject, have so stood in the way of all 
correct knowledge of facts and all just reasoning; there are so few 
works in Christian theology not at least colored and tainted by them ; 
and they still present such obstacles at every step to a rational inves- 
tigation of the truth; that the degree of learning, reflection, judg- 
ment, freedom from worldly influences, and independence of thought, 
necessary to ascertain for one’s self the true character of Christianity 
is to be expected from but few. The greater number, consequently, 
confound the systems that have been substituted for it with Chris- 
tianity itself, and receive them in its stead, or, in rejecting them, 
reject our faith. The tendency of the age is to the latter result.” 

There is much truth in the following remarks: 

“ But at the present day there is little of that avowed and zealous 
infidelity, the infidelity of highly popular authors, acknowledged 
enemies of our faith, which characterized the latter half of the last 
century. * * * * But infidelity has but assumed another form, 
and in Europe, and especially in Germany, has made its way among 
a very large portion of nominally Christian theologians. Among them 
are now to be found those whose writings are most hostile to all 
that characterizes our faith. Christianity is undermined by them 
with the pretence of settling its foundations anew. Phantoms are 
substituted for the realities of revelation.” 

The last assertion, though certainly true of no small number of 
professed theologians, can be safely applied only in the use of great 
discrimination. Honest and good men may hold to many specula- 
tive errors without becoming downright infidels. Would the author 
submit without complaint to being called an infidel by the large body 
of Christians who think he has advanced some false and dangerous 
doctrines ? 

Again he says: “In Germany the theology of which I speak has 
allied itself with atheism, with pantheism, and with the other irre- 
ligious speculations, that have appeared in those metaphysical 
systems from which the God of Christianity is excluded.” 
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If the allusion here is to such men as Strauss and others of his 
class of Hegelians, it is inthe main just. The charge of atheism, how- 
ever, can fairly be brought only against a very few. Pantheism, in 
the genuine sense of the term, may be more properly applied to 
them. ‘To maintain that the universe is but an emanation from God 
and a part of him, or that the universe, including the Divine Mind, 
is God, is a very different thing from denying the existence of God 
in any form. There is, probably, as much truth in pantheism, which, 
when christianized, is little more than the belief that God actually 
resides in all his works, as in deism, which places a great gulf 
between God and his works. If, as would seem probable from the 
notes appended to the Discourse, the allusion is designed to extend 
to Schleiermacher and De Wette, nothing could be more unjust. 

Mr. Norton’s exposure of the weakness of the grounds on which 
miracles have been set aside by many, appears to us entirely suc- 
cessful. The discussion of this part of his subject will give to his 
Discourse a permanent value. We quote a few passages. 

“'To deny that the truth of a miracle may be established, involves 
the denial of creation; for there can be no greater miracle than 
creation. It equally implies, that no species of being that propagates 
its kind ever had a commencement; for if there was a first plant 
that grew without seed, or a first man without parents, or if of any 
series of events there was a first without such antecedents as the 
laws of nature require, then there was a miracle. So far is a miracle 
from being incapable of proof, that you can escape from the neces- 
sity of believing innumerable miracles, only by believing that man, 
and all other animals, and all plants, have existed from eternity upon 
this earth, without commencement of propagation, there never havy- 
ing been a first of any species.” 

“ But incredulity respecting the miracles of Christianity rarely has 
its source in any process of reasoning. It is commonly produced 
by the gross misrepresentations which have been made of Chris- 
tianity. It has also another cause, deeply seated in our nature ;— 
the inaptitude and reluctance of men to extend their view beyond 
the present and sensible, to raise themselves above the interests, the 
vexations, the pleasures, innocent or criminal, that lie within the 
horizon of a year or a week; and to open their minds to those 
thoughts and feelings, that rush in with the clear apprehension of 
the fact, that the barrier between the eternal and the finite world has 
been thrown open. * * * * * * But let us imagine, if we 
can, what would be the feelings of an enlightened philosopher, were 
he to witness an unquestionable miracle, a work breaking through 
the secondary agency, behind which the Deity ordinarily veils him- 
self, and bringing us into immediate connection with him. We can 
hardly conceive of the awe, the almost appalling feeling, with which 
it would be contemplated by one fully capable of comprehending its 
character and alive to all its relations. ‘The miracles of Christianity, 
when they are brought home to the mind as realities, have somewhat 
of the same power ; dimnmed as they are by distance, and clouded over 
by all the errors that false Christianity has gathered round them. If 
they be true, if Christianity be true, if its doctrines be certain; it is 
the most solemn fact we can comprehend, as well as the most joy- 
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ful. It requires that our whole character should be conformed to 
the new relations which it makes known.: All things around us 
change their aspect. Life and death are not what they were. We 
are walking on the confines of an unknown and eternal world, where 
none of those earthly passions, that now agitate men so strongly, 
can find entrance. They bear upon them the mark of their doom, 
soon to perish. But from the revulsion of feeling that must take 
place when the character of all that surrounds us is thus changed, 
and the objects of eternity appear before the mind’s eye, it is natural 
that many should shrink, and endeavor to escape from the view, and 
to forget it among the familiar things of life; clinging to a vain con- 
ception, vain as regards each individual, of an unchanging stability 
in the order of nature. 

“Vain, I say, as regards each individual. Whatever we may fancy 
respecting the unchangeableness of the present order of things, to 
us it isnot permanent. If we are to exist as individuals after death, 
then we shall soon be called, not to witness, but to be the subjects 
of a miracle of unspeakable interest to us. Death will be to us an 
incontrovertible miracle. For us the present order of things will 
cease, and the unseen world, from which we may have held back 
our imagination, our feelings, and our belief, will be around us in all 
its reality.” 

The author, in rigidly constructing his system, has set forth in 
bold relief seme important truths, but, if we mistake not, he has also 
set up some artificial boundaries. His own words are: 

“It has been vaguely alleged that the internal evidences of our 
religion are sufficient, and that miraculous proof is not wanted; but 
this can be said by no one who understands what Christianity is, 
and what its internal evidences are. 

“ But Christianity was a revelation from God ; and, in being so, it 
was itself a miracle. Christ was commissioned by God to speak to 
us in his name; and this is a miracle. No proof of his divine com- 
mission could be afforded, but through miraculous displays of God’s 
power. Nothing is left that can be called Christianity, if its miracu- 
lous character be denied. Its essence is gone; its evidence is anni- 
hilated. 

“ The proposition that the history of Jesus is miraculous throughout, 
is to be understood in all its comprehensiveness. It is not merely 
that his history is full of accounts of his miracles; it is that every 
thing in his history, what relates to himself and what relates to 
others, is conformed to this fact, and to the conception of him as 
speaking with authority from God. This is what constitutes the 
internal evidence of Christianity; a term, as I have said, often 
used of late with a very indistinct notion of any meaning attached 
to it.” 

If the principle that lies at the bottom of his assertion be well 
founded, and we see no philosophical objection to it, provided it be 
sufficiently explained, that every thing divine in Christianity 1s miracu- 
lous, miraculous because it is above and beyond what nature pro- 
duces, we see not how it can be limited to the life of Christ, or even 
to the age of the apostles. Has Christianity lost its divine efficacy ? 
Is it, now that it is introduced, a mere natural agency? If it can be 
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said that “Christianity was itself a miracle ;” it can, for a similar 
reason, be maintained that it is a standing miracle still, and, there- 
fore, that its present existence and operation are proof of its divine 
origin. By excluding from the field of evidence the propagation of 
Christianity after the time of Christ, and its effects upon the individ- 
ual and upon the mass, he limits both external and internal evidence 
in an unwarrantable degree. According to his hypothesis, the moral 
change wrought in an individual by the gospel is no evidence of its 
divine origin ; the remarkable agreement between the effect it has 
on him and that which it has on thousands and thousands of other 
individuals is no evidence ; the agreement between his new spiritual 
affections and the descriptions given of them in the word of God is 
no evidence ; the adaptation of Christianity to men of all ages and 
of all countries, and of all grades of improvement, is no evidence ; 
the moral consciousness of all human beings, whether holy or 
unholy, responding to the voice of revelation, is no evidence; for 
nothing of all this belongs to the personal history of Christ, to which 
all evidence is limited. The conformity of his character, or of his 
doctrines, or of his work, to man’s nature and moral necessities, is 
impertinent to the subject. Nothing but the conformity of what he 
did to what he professed to be, can be regarded as proof of his 
divine mission. 

But why so much stress laid on this distinction ; why this rejection 
of one kind of evidence and exclusive adherence to another? Obvi- 
ously to clear the ground of probable evidence, to make the more room 
for that which is positive. And yet we fear that this latter will, in its 
original character, avail with but very few. ‘The great body of 
Christians, who have not the facilities for learned research, must 
_ take their evidence upon trust, a circumstance which brings it down 
to a level with probable evidence. Our author comforts such with 
the assurance that on many other important subjects they have no 
better evidence. We are far from wishing to invalidate this kind of 
proof. We have as much faith in it as the learned writer himself. 
Still we cannot perceive how it appears that the other kind of evi- 
dence, which is the property of every Christian, whether learned or 
unlearned, is worthless; and that this kind is so reasonable that it 
ought to satisfy the good people. Why not let them have both? 

We have attempted to represent Mr. Norton’s views on this subject 
as accurately and as fairly as possible. There is one infelicity in his 
application of it to certain German writers, which is liable to mislead 
his readers. He either forgot the unusual breadth of signification in 
which he had used the word “ miracles,” or he inconsiderately inter- 
preted the word the same way when examining the systems of 
others. To make the case plain, we will suppose that Christ had 
come into the world and lived and taught precisely as he did, with 
the exception of healing the sick, raising the dead, and the like ; and 
that the gospels were conformed to this exception; could it then be 
said: “Nothing is left that can be called Christianity, if its miracu- 
lous character [in this respect] be denied; its essence is gone; its 
evidence is annihilated?” The German writers, to whom Mr. 
Norton refers, take the negative. They maintain that the great doc- 
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trines of revelation, the divine nature and the spotless character of 
Christ, the method of salvation by him, remain substantially the 
same; and that no small amount of evidence of the divine character 
of Christianity would still survive the “annihilation.” Now those 
parts which they believe would remain, after the outward and direct 
miracles alleged to be wrought in attestation of the divine mission 
of Jesus were removed, are included by Mr. Norton under miracles, 
as he uses the word. “Christianity itself,” he says, “ was a miracle ;” 
and certainly these are parts of Christianity, according to his own 
view. ‘That which “constitutes the internal evidence of Christian- 
ity,” according to his theory of it, and which, consequently, is 
miraculous in his estimation, is, though not termed miraculous, 
still adhered to as strenuously by his opponents as by him. Either 
his mind was in a little confusion here,—a charge that cannot often 
be brought against him,—or he labored under a misapprehension in 
regard to the real sentiments of some of those men whose theory he 
was opposing. 

We pass to notice some of the theological views of two of these 
men. 

Schleiermacher and De Wette agree in this, that piety is not so 
much a matter of science as of moral feeling ; that its seat is more 
in the affections than in the understanding. Knowledge, feeling 
and action all meet in the ordinary Christian. But the first may 
exist without the second, and it is then not religion, but mere science. 
The third, also, may exist without the second, the form without the 
power, the act without the Christian motive. The essence of piety 
cannot, therefore, existin mere action. ‘The middle member, feeling 
(devout affections), always includes piety, and therefore, piety or 
religion is ssssoiaily a matter of feeling. Knowledge is an indis- 
pensable condition, and action the necessary consequence of religious 
feeling, but neither of them is religion itself. 

Now religion, as a matter of experience, say they, carries its own 
evidence with it. A small amount of historical knowledge, the 
simplest statements, relating directly to Christ and his work, without 
any array of learned proof, are a sufficient intellectual basis for the 
most deeply religious character. An individual of such a character 
cares but little what the learned say about the historical evidences 
of Christianity. There is a divine reality within him, of which he is 
immediately conscious. This experience is founded on Christ, and 
is always referred to him as its author. He reads the Scriptures 
without any inquiries about their genuineness, authenticity and 
canonical authority, and finds in them, as they reveal Christ and the 
way of salvation, a confirmation of his inward impressions. He 
compares his religious emotions with those of other Christians and 
with the Scriptures, and in consequence of such remarkable coinci- 
dences, finds himself surrounded with evidence on the whole 
subject satisfactory to his mind. ‘This, in our apprehension, is all 
true. Only we should be careful not to substitute a part of the truth 
for the whole truth. Religion, if genuine, consists of two parts, or 
perhaps we had better say the word designates two distinct things, 
1, a system of truth altogether independent of us, 2, a spiritual life, 
which exists necessarily within us. The former, as a subject of 
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scientific investigation only, will be of no benefit to us in secur- 
ing our salvation. Mr. Norton says: “Of the facts on which 
religion is founded, we can pretend to no assurance, except that 
derived from the testimony of God, from the Christian revelation. 
He who has received this testimony is a Christian.” Now if this 
reception be merely on scientific principles, the assent of the under- 
standing to the reality of certain facts, because they are supported 
by testimony, we must maintain that it is still but objective 
religion, the intellectual admission, willing or unwilling, of some- 
thing that exists without us. The great stress laid by Mr. Norton on 
learned investigations, in respect to the historical evidence, leads us 
to suppose, that he fixes the seat of religion too much in the under- 
standing. How many have that kind of religion, and are yet strangers 
to vital godliness! The latter, or second sense in which the word 
religion. is used, relates to what is subjective, or to our inward 
religious feelings and spiritual life. Of these two things, religion 
without us, and religion within us, the former can exist alone and 
can even be believed, as we believe in the principles taught in chem- 
istry for example, and still be without us as a matter of intellectual 
observation. But the latter cannot exist alone; it is founded on the 
former. Here we must take middle ground between Mr. Norton 
and his German opponents. The question at issue is, In what pro- 
portions ought these to be combined in the Christian; what is the 
relative importance of religious knowledge and religious feeling? 
The writers referred to maintain that love is the essence of religion ; 
that where this exists there is faith, and that without it there is no 
faith ; that yielding assent to a truth or withholding it, is a moral act 
only so far as moral feeling governs that act; that unbelief is not an 
intellectual difficulty arising from a want of evidence, but is itself 
essentially a moral aversion to truth; that to convert an unbeliever 
one must aim more to arouse his eqnscience than to enlighten his 
understanding ; that the difficulty does not consist in his ignorance, 
but in the perverseness of his feelings. Now while these considera- 
tions are weighty against some of the doctrines of Mr. Norton’s dis- 
course, he offers other considerations equally weighty against the 
opposite extreme. The deficiency of the system he opposes is, that 
objective truth as the guide and test of our inward religious feelings 
is not made sufficiently prominent; hence pious feeling is liable to 
degenerate into mere sentimentalism, or fanaticism, or superstition. 
Their views of the nature of religionn—which we must regard as 
founded in truth, distorted only because pushed to an extreme,— 
modify the form and character of their systems of theology. The- 
ology, according to them, is not a system of metaphysical truths, 
but is rather the analysis and scientific exhibition of experimental 
piety. Their language on this subject, though perfectly perspicu- 
ous and definite, appears to Mr. Norton very obscure and unmean- 
ing. That both of these men had too great a horror of positive 
authority in religion, and attached too much importance to mural 
consciousness as a source of religious knowledge, we, for our part, 
fully believe. That the light of pure Christianity is obscured by 
them, that its facts are undervalued, and that, in attempting to make 
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religion more divine (spiritual) they have made it more human, is to 
us equally clear. 

Upon the whole we must regard this Discourse as a serious and 
honest effort to guard the sacred interests of religion. Its tendency 
is to rationalism, in the philosophical sense of the term, as opposed 
to mysticism. ‘The author sympathizes more with Aristotle than 
Plato, and would probably place a higher estimate upon ten solid 
pages in John Locke than upon al! the works of the spiritual philos- 
ophers from Kant to Cousin. 












2. The latest form of Infidelity examined. A Letter to Mr. Andrews 
Norton, occasioned by his Discourse before the Association of the Alum- 
ni of the Cambridge Theologica! School, on the 12th of July, 1839. By 
an Alumnus of that School. pp. 160. 8vo. Boston. James Munroe 
& Co. 1839. 


This long and elaborate epistle came under our notice while we 
were preparing our remarks on Mr. Norton’s discourse, but too late 
to be examined in connection with that. The anonymous author 
complains of the impropriety of pronouncing an illiberal and intol- 
erant discourse on the first anniversary of an association of liberal 
theologians; still more, of openly attacking the sentiments enter- 
tained by a large part of the association ; and most of all, of classing 
them with Spinoza and Hume and denouncing them as infidels. But 
as the author of the Discourse is not very explicit in pointing out the 
men in whom “the latest form of infidelity” has manifested itself, 
and as he is particularly indefinite in regard to the American theo- 
logians who might be supposed to lie open to his rebukes, it was 
necessary for the examiner, in reply, to make out the case from allu- 
sions aud from what was implied in the circumstances of the occa- 
sion. On this point he says: “If you meant to say that the opinions 
of Spinoza and Hume on the doctrine of miracles were adopted by 
that portion of your audience who differed from yourself, your dis- 
course was unjust; if you did not mean to say this, it was nugatory.” 

In all such cases, it is extremely difficult to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. Who can ascertain the exact quantity of an allusion, or the 
measurement of what is meant, but not said? Could not Mr. Norton 
have in view a gross form of infidelity fully developed in Germany, 
and hold it up in terrorem, before those who might be supposed to be 
in danger of adopting it, and yet not attribute to the latter all the 
doctrines which he should cause to pass in review? But it will be 
said, if there be nothing to limit the application, the reader will 
naturally make it in its fullest extent. This is undoubtedly true, 
and the “ Alumnus” cannot be alone in the construction he has put 
upon the discourse. Still, we doubt whether the author of it de- 
signed to be so understood. But we leave the work of mediation to 
other hands. 

Mr. Norton is next represented as holding opinions at variance 
with those of the church generally, and of testing by his own pe- 
culiar opivions the Christian character of his brethren. It is the 
object of the letter to controvert those opinions. “The doctrine,” 
says the writer, “to which I allude, and which I now mean to dis- 
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cuss, is that THE MIRACLES RECORDED IN THE NEw TESTAMENT ARE 
THE ONLY PROOF or THe pivine ontain oF CarisTianity.” “The 
question at issue,” he continues, “is not concerning the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ. The certainty of that will be at the foundation 
of all my reasonings.” 

“Nor is it whether Jesus Christ performed the miracles ascribed 
to him in the New Testament. I shall hereafter allude to the doubts 
which are felt by many excellent Christians on this point; but for 
my own part, | cannot avoid the conclusion, that the miracles related 
in the gospels were actually wrought by Jesus. Without being blind 
to the difficulties of the subject, I receive this view, according to my 
best knowledge and understanding, on the evidence presented ; and 
in this belief I am joined by a large number of those, against whom 
your charge of infidelity is alleged among ourselves. Neither does 
the question, f am about to, consider, relate to any philosophical ex- 
planation of the miracles of Christ. I believe that he gave health to 
the sick, sight to the blind, and life to the dead; and my explana- 
tion of these facts is that presented in the New Testament, ‘No man 
could do the miracles which he did, except God were with him.’ 
‘God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power ; who went about doing good ; for God was with him.’ If you 
have any different, or any better explanation to offer of these facts, it 
would furnish an interesting object of examination, but can form no 
part of the present discussion. Nor, finally, does the question relate to 
the validity of miracles as the credentials of a divine messenger. That 
question, it is true, forms an important topic of theological science ; 
much vague and superficial thought is exercised concerning it; it is 
often presented in a manner, adapted to awaken the most lively 
doubts; and it demands a wise and thorough revision, before, in the 
present state of opinion, it can receive an answer that will satisfy the 
earnest and reflecting Christian inquirer. But this is by no means the 
question at issue on the present occasion. The point now to be 
considered is simply this, Are miracles the only evidence of the di- 
vine origin of Christianity >” 

An array of learned argument is presented to show that miracles 
are very far from being the only evidence of the divine origin of 
Christianity. The Saviour’s pure and heavenly character, the ele- 
vated nature of his doctrines, the power of the gospel on the heart 
of the believer, its harmony with our spiritual nature, its effects upon 
society and many other things, it is said, all make a part of that body 
of evidence on which the church rests for the divine origin of its 
faith. It is satisfactorily shown by numerous quotations from emi- 
nent writers that there never was a period in the history of the 
church when Christians regarded miracles as the only evidence of 
the truth of their cause. 

We have already intimated, in our notice of Mr. Norton’s dis- 
course, that the language of it, in some connections, was liable to be 
interpreted as the writer of this letter has actually interpreted it. 
The train of reasoning pursued in the second note, “ On the Objection 
to Faith in Christianity, as resting on Historical Facts and Critical 
Learning,” is adapted to make the impression that common Christians 
are as dependent on the learned for their faith in the divine origin of 
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Christianity, as mechanics and artizans are upon philosophers for 
the principles of the practical arts. It is surely an objection to such 
a view, “that it removes Christianity from its strong hold in the com- 
mon mind and puts it into the keeping of scholars and antiquaries.” 

But though Mr. Norton lays too great a stress on those evidences 
which can be examined only by the learned, and too little on those 
which every good man feels within himself, or witnesses immediately 
around him, he cannot, surely, be supposed to hold to the absurd 
position controverted in this letter. He evidently used the word 
** miracles,” as we have elsewhere said, in a much wider sense than 
the ordinary one, and did not sufficiently consider that his readers 
would often almost necessarily understand it in its common accep- 
tation. 

Without going farther into that subject, we will direct our remarks 
to a point incidentally introduced in the Letter. The author main- 
tains that there is a broad distinction “ between a belief in a divine 
revelation, and in the miracles alleged in its support.” “Now the 
truth,” he adds, “ of the divine origin of Christianity is expressed by 
one proposition; the reality of the miracles of Jesus, by another; 
these propositions are clearly distinguished in all accurate thought; 
they are no less clearly distinguished in the history of opinions; and 
it by no means follows, that because a man receives or denies the 
one, he receives or denies the other also.” 

No doubt Christianity is one thing, and the record of it another. 
The introduction and establishment of the former by Christ and his 
apostles, night have been substantially as they were, and yet no con- 
nected account of them have been given by any original witnesses ; 
or such an account of it might have been given by uninspired men 
with different degrees of accuracy. In the one case nothing but 
vague tradition, a light waning with every century, would have been 
left to guide us in regard to a knowledge of primitive Christianity; in 
the other, we should have enjoyed the ordinary means which are 
furnished by general history. Now if we take the gospels (for our 
remarks relate more particularly to them), without any regard to the 
subject of their inspiration, but merely in the light of an- historical 
guide in regard to the origin of Christianity, can we utterly discredit 
those parts which relate to miracles, and at the same time, retain our 
confidence in the remainder? The point before us now, is not what 
is the relation of primitive Christianity to the history which records 
it, in themselves considered, but what is the relation of those to each 
other in their bearing upon us who live in an age so remote from 
that of Christ and his apostles? Is primitive Christianity available 
to us if we have no means of ascertaining what it was? Now if we 
are dependent on the gospels for any authentic account of the Founder 
of our religion, whatever affects the credibility of the gospels affects 
also primitive Christianity itself in its historical relation to us. Oth- 
erwise there is no distinction between Christians and Pagans. The 
facts relating to Christ are the same in both cases; but the knowl- 
edge of those facts and the influence of that knowledge, distinguish 
the Christian from the pagan. Can the gospels, then, be invalidated 
without invalidating our knowledge of Christianity, and consequently 
of Christianity itself, so far as itis any thing tous? If it be con- 
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ceded that they cannot, we are then brought to the question, whether 
the rejection of miracles recorded by the evangelists will not neces- 
sarily lead to the overthrow of their testimony altogether. Could 
they mislead us, in all the details which they have given of the nu- 
merous public miracles of Jesus, without a degree of stupidity or 
dishonesty that would destroy all reasonable confidence in their 
accounts of other occurrences? ‘To suppose that they knew the 
miracles were not real, and yet that they represented them as real, 
would not only take away all our veneration for the sacredness of 
their character, but all our respect for them as honest-hearted trust- 
worthy men. The attempt to save the character of the evangelists 
by excluding miracles from their accounts, on the hypothesis that the 
writers did not intend by their language to convey the idea that 
miracles were actually wrought, has signally failed. Winer speaks 
the sentiments of the great body of living critics, when he says of 
Paulus and Kuindl, “ while they make themselves appear very wise, 
they make the apostles appear very silly.” The only remaining view 
to be taken on this supposition, is that the writers themselves were 
sincerely mistaken in all the instances of supposed miracles, a view 
which would necessarily place their authority lower than that of the 
early church Fathers. For all practical purposes, then, the distinc- 
tion made by the author of the Letter is of but little importance. Our 
faith in the character (not the existence) of primitive Christianity 
must stand or fall with our faith in the competency and credibility 
of the witnesses. If they have misled the whole church in regard to 
miracles, what assurance have we that they have not misled it in re- 
gard to numberless other points? How do we know but that Chris- 
tianity, as a whole, is miserably represented by these writers? How 
do we know what Christianity was, in its genuine, original form? 
The gospel, destitute of any sure historical foundation, would be left 
to float upon an ocean of doubt and uncertainty. Our faith would rest 
on uncertain traditions, and that moral light which we, in common 
with the savage, have within us. We should be without a Bible. 
Christianity itself would lose its definite character ; its fixedness and 
stability would be gone. There would be no way for it to be per- 
petuated in its purity but by a succession of revelations. Montanism 
or skepticism must take the place of our present system. 

Whether these remarks necessarily conflict with the author’s views, 
it is not important for us to decide. Our object has been rather to 
discuss an interesting topic than to enter the lists of controversy. 
For the purpose of making some discriminations which seem to us 
necessary, we extend our remarks to another point. 

We cannot admit, without some limitation, the justness of the 
distinction between the revelation and the miracles of Jesus. The 
divine revelation made in the person of Jesus is two-fold, that made 
by his words, and that made by his actions; or rather these are the 
two modes in which he reveals himself. If we were to lose the light 
thrown by his acts upon his character as Redeemer, and to be re- 
duced to the necessity of ascertaining his nature and character solely 
from what he said, our knowledge of this mysterious personage would 
evidently be much less perfect than it now is. Without his acts, of 
which miracles form a part, his words would in many instances lose 
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much of their power. Now his miracles, so far from being the less 
important, are the more important part of those acts by which his 
exalted character and heavenly origin were manifested. He was to 
manifest himself as competent to the stupendous work of human 
redemption, which he openly professed to have undertaken. How 
could he create public confidence in himself as the Saviour of his 
people? He could not, from the nature of the case, perform the 
whole work at once before the multitude. It was to be progressive, 
and many, many steps were to be taken between his advent and the 
final consummation of his vast designs. It was reasonable and nat- 
ural, if not necessary, that he should give such specimens of his power 
as to satisfy sober-minded men that there was no disparity between 
the greatness of the enterprise and the energies of the performer. He, 
therefore, performed, in certain particular cases, not taken by chance, 
but selected with care, very extraordinary acts, and held them up as 
representatives of that power which was to be universally exercised 
before all the parts of his great work should be finished. The actual 
removal of sin from those who should be saved by him, was a fun- 
damental point in redemption. How could he satisfy men that this 
achievement was within his power? In no way better than by giv- 
ing them a specimen of his power in this respect; by making it evi- 
dent in an extraordinary way, that he could say, “ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee,” with the same authority that the Almighty could say, “ Let 
there be light.” This species of miracle distinguished him from all 
other benefactors. No philanthropist had ever attempted to benefit 
his fellow-men by such means. But what could better reveal him 
as Redeemer than this very act? He professed to be a deliverer ulti- 
mately from every kind of evil, from physical suffering, from death, 
and from perdition. All these acts are necessarily involved in 
redemption. Consequently, he gave signs of various descriptions, 
specimens of each kind. He actually did, on a small scale, but suffi- 
ciently large for his purpose, redeem from bodily disease, from death, 
and from Satan’s more direct power. If he could perform such 
amazing and almost incredible miracles directly before the eyes of 
men, it was a sufficient proof of his ability to accomplish, on a more 
enlarged plan, his purpose of complete redemption. These single 
acts were so many pledges for the certainty of that which was in 
prospect, as his own resurrection was a pledge of the general resur- 
rection. We cannot conceive how he could more effectually pro- 
claim: “Iam the resurrection and the life.” If, therefore, the acts 
of Christ should be separated from his declarations, it would detract 
materially from the revelation of his character ; if his miracles, the 
most significant part of his acts, should be set aside, it would greatly 
affect the manifestation which he made of himself as our RepEFMER. 


3. Dictionary of Latin Synonymes, for the use of schools and private 
students, with a complete Index. By Lewis Ramsnorn. From the 
German, by Francis Lieber. Boston. Little & Brown. 1839. 


Were we to state our opinion of the chief defects of the manner in 
which Latin is ordinarily studied among us, we should say that they 
originate in the very spirit with which the labor is undertaken. Latin 
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lore is not in honor among us. To be a good Latin scholar is one 
of the last objects of our ambition. Hence little Latin is ever read 
from boyhood to old age. Few Americans read a dozen entire vol- 
umes of Latin in all their lives. With a spirit corresponding to this 
state of things, our students commence the study; and they acquire 
just so much knowledge of the grammar and lexicon as will enable 
them to translate with tolerable accuracy, and make their way hon- 
orably through college ; after which period they never expect again 
to hear the praises of Latin. A better state of things is beginning to 
appear, and the publication of such a book as that before us is one 
of the signs of advancement. The study of synonymes leads to 
habits of closer observation in reading,—to nice discriminations, not 
in regard to single words only, but in regard to the nature and genius 
of the whole language ; and enables us, above all, to feel the power of 
“fit words in fit places.” 

It can scarcely be said that students among us have used in the 
course of their Latin studies, any work whatever on this subject. 
Dumesnil’s Synonymes and Crombie’s Gymnasium have generally 
been in the hands of teachers only, and not always in theirs. The 
German student is abundantly supplied with works of this character. 
A few years since, Ernesti’s Dumesnil, far superior either to the 
original French edition, or the English translation, was most in use, 
and it still maintains a respectable rank. In 1829, E. C. Habicht 
published his “ Manual of Latin Synonymes for students,” an octavo 
volume of 873 pages,* which, for its general accuracy and its numer- 
ous improvements was deservedly received with much favor. But 
there was yet wanting a profoundly critical work for the mature 
scholar, and that demand has called forth from Professor Lewis 
Doderlein, of Erlangen, a more elaborate and learned production 
than is elsewhere to be found on the subject in the German or any 
other language.t Professor Ramshorn, of the Altenburg Gymnasium, 
whose death too soon followed that of his distinguished associate 
Professor Matthiae, holding the same relation to the Greek language 
and its grammar that Ramshorn did to the Latin, prepared first a 
general work for more convenient reference on the basis of Dumes- 
vil, and afterwards from this an abridgement for schools. Professor 
Lieber has shown good judgment in selecting for translation this 
abridgement as best adapted to our condition and wants. Neither 
the “ Latin Synonymes and Etymologies” of Doderlein, nor the larger 
“ Dictionary of Latin Synonymes” by Ramshorn, would find patron- 
age enough in this country to meet the expense of publication. The 
form and character of Ramshorn’s Abridgement, of which a transla- 
tion is now offered to the American student, are almost exactly what 
we needed. It is, in fact, the only one that is adapted to schools, 
and at the same time not behind the age in critical learning. The 
translator and publishers have evidently done all in their power to 
render the work worthy of universal patronage. It is distinguished 
for great care and accuracy in revision, for convenience of form, 


* Since the above was written, a new edition of this valuable work bas been an- 
nounced, Hanover 1839, 

t Lateinische Synonyme und Etymologien von Ludwig Déderlein. Leipzig, 1826— 
1838, six thin octavo volumes, costing eight rix or six Spanish dollars. 
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beauty of mechanical execution, and, if compared with Dumesnil or 
Crombie, it is not less distinguished for its cheapness. 

But our office, as critics, requires us to search out excellences and 
defects with equal zeal, and to hold an even balance in regard to 
them. ‘That Ramshorn was a very learned Latin scholar, no one 
can doubt, who is acquainted with his chief work, the Latin Gram- 
mar (1830), containing more than a thousand pages. The same great 
work proves that he was more learned than philosophical. He fails 
frequently in judgment, so that one cannot rely with entire confidence 
on his conclusions. The defects, which are discoverable there, re- 
appear in his “ Dictionary of Latin Synonymes.” His plan is not 
perfectly clear. He ought to have settled more rigidly his principles 
of selection. We often find words put together, such as concilium 
and praeceptum, modestus and abstinens, abdere and condere, which no 
student ever confounded. Again the boundaries between his work 
and a lexicon are not properly fixed. A work that should merely 
point out the differences of words, without any lexicographical basis 
would be likely to bewilder the mind with hair-splitting distinctions, 
distinctions that might be indefinitely multiplied without ever explain- 
ing the true principle. Against this evil, Ramshorn was specially on 
his guard. On the other hand, if one avoids detail and illustration, 
and deals merely in abstract statements of the true import and genius 
of the word, the work becomes purely lexicographical in its essential 
character, and is a dictionary of synonymes only by the juxtaposition 
of those words that would be separated in a lexicon. ‘To this fault, 
our author occasionally leans. The two modes should be united; 
the lexicographical part should be brief and distinct, and should 
constitute the foundation of an article. The discriminating part 
should occupy the chief place, and should mark the distinctive fea- 
tures of each word clearly and fully. Our author too frequently 
pursues the very opposite course. Another defect in the method, is 
that the distinctions, instead of being painted to the imagination, are 
presented metaphysically. None but mature scholars will readily 
seize the idea in its abstract form. Again, an article is often obscure 
from too great brevity. If unnecessary synonymes had been omitted 
in order to make room for enlargement upon others more important, 
it would have been better. We have but one more fault to add to 
the catalogue, and that is the want of a different type for those words 
which give the English of the synonymes from that of the other part 
of the article. We will illustrate our meaning on all the points bya 
few examples. Article 59, “ Aliquando, sometime or other, designates 
a case happening by chance among others; Quondam (quom-dam), at 
a certain time, once, a single period, the more accurate determina- 
tion of which is unimportant; Unquam, ever, a certain point of time, 
without giving its distinct place in time ; Olim(olere, to grow), always, 
continual recurrence of the same circumstances ; whether these words 
belong to the past, the present, or the future, is indicated by the sur- 
rounding words.” Under the first word, the definition, ‘sometime or 
other,” ought to have been put in italics, and so in other similar cases. 
But there is a want of description here; the statement is too naked ; 
the abstract, etymological signification, radically correct, undoubted- 
ly, needs to be accompanied with details from ordinary usage. Who 
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would ever apprehend from this language that quondam more fre- 
quently refers to past time?—or that unquam is chiefly used in a 
negative connection, or implication, like our word ever, as distin- 
guished from always?—or that olim more commonly designates 
something remote, whether past or future? Again, article 3, “.4besse, 
to be away at a distance, used of the length of the distance; Distare, 
to stand asunder, to be remote, used of the interval.” A just ety- 
mological view, but a very meagre distinction. Would it not aid 
the young student’s conceptions to add some outward sign or mark of 
difference in usage; to say, for example, that distare is properly used 
of lifeless things only, whereas abesse is used of things that have life, 
as wellas of those that have not? Article 261. “ Consecrare with- 
drawing from common use, and destining to the gods to make sa- 
cred, consecrate; Dedicare, to consecrate something as something 
holy (consecratum) to a deity, especially which [!], respecting tem- 
ples, was performed hy one or two magistrates in the presence of 
the Pontifex maximus, who cited to them the formula of dedication ; 
Inaugurare, to consecrate (Germ. einweihen), after the auspices have 
been consulted.” Still the difference between these words is rather 
hinted at than fully pointed out. It might be marked with equal ac- 
curacy and much greater clearness by saying that dedicare relates to a 
formal surrender of property in the presence of a magistrate ; consecrare, 
to the consequent act of consecraling in the presence of a priest the 
property thus surrendered; Imaugurare can be applied to persons as 
well as things, and designates an installation by augury. 

Article 256. “Confutare, to damp, smother, cheek; Refulare, 
driving back, pressing back, repressing; Refeliere, showing by argu- 
ments, that that which has been said is false, refuting; Reduarguere, 
convince of error, untruth.” This is merely laying down, as ina 
lexicon, the primary meaning of the words. What is there here 
peculiar to synonymes, or what is there that could be omitted even 
in a pocket dictionary? Ifthe whole work were executed in this 
manner, in what would its merit consist beyond placing side by 
side words, that are separated from each other in a lexicon? The 
question to be answered here, is not, how these words derive their 
general signification from their etymology; but in what way and to 
what extent they differ from each other. Is not confutare a stronger 
term than refutare? and are not beth of these stronger than the 
remaining two? 

Article 379. “ Dumtarat, in the mean time only, limits to a defi- 
nite duration; Solum, only, alone, excluding all the rest; T'antum, 
only, according to the degree of quantity [!], in contradistinction to 
the negation ; Modo, only, in the sense of moderating, restricting.” 
Duntacat is falsely explained. It means, dum quis taxat, i. e. strictly 
considered ; only, in the sense of limiting to strict accuracy. Modo 
expresses a ubjedllve limitation, or a limit fixed in thought. Mean- 
ing, moderately, within bounds ; Tantum designates a limit existing in 
the thing itself, independently of our opinions; only i. e. just so much 
and no more. 

In several instances, the author’s views are clearly erroneous. 
We will give a specimen or two. 

VOL. IV.—NO. XVI. 78 
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Article 727. “Novus, new, according to time, that which has 
begun only a short time ago to exist, opposed to antiquus; Recens, 
fresh, according to condition, that which retains its perfect quality, 
is unimpaired.” It is impossible to explain all the uses of these 
words according to this view. Novus does not mean what has just 
occurred, but what occurred for the first time, whether recently or long 
since; Recens denotes what has just taken place, and in consequence 
of this signification, it has as its secondary meaning, fresh as opposed 
to stale. 

Article 138. “Iftwo ideas in a disjunctive relation are so opposed 
to one another, that only one of the two can take place, it is expressed 
by 4ut, or [or], if they differ essentially, but by Vel, or, even [or, even], 
if they differ only in certain things.” Though this is a very com- 
mon way of distinguishing these words, to our minds it appears 
unsatisfactory. We doubt not that Hand, in his recent admira- 
ble work on Latin Particles,* has shown the true distinction: Aut 
refers to one of two things in which a real diversity exists; vel to a 
diversity which exists only in thought. Aut withdraws the thing (res) 
first mentioned and substitutes another; vel withdraws the thought 
(cogitatio) first presented and introduces a second. This distinction 
not only agrees best with the etymology of the word, vel from velle, 
but also with usage. 

But these are points respecting which it is to be expected there 
will be a diversity of opinion, and no author can produce so immacu- 
late a work on this subject as to unite the suffrages of all. Upon 
the whole, there will, we believe, be but little occasion to complain 
of the doctrines contained in this volume. And as to the abstract 
character, brevity and consequent obscurity of many of the articles, 
it is in the teacher’s power to turn this very circumstance to a good 
account, if he will furnish by lectures or otherwise a copious com- 
mentary upon the text. All works of this description will be a dead 
letter, unless the topics themselves of which they treat, be investigated 
zealously both by the teacher and by the pupil. If the teacher of the 
Latin language furnish himself with the standard grammars, lexi- 
cons, synonymes, commentaries on the classics, and other works 
which make up a good critical apparatus, and examine them all 
with an independent mind, and compare them with his own obser- 
vations, and present the results, in his own oral instructions, he will 
not only find himself growing enthusiastic, but his classes too. No 
man will be eminently successful who merely teaches what is in his 
text-books. But we are digressing from our subject, and giving 
counsel unasked. 

The English employed in this translation is generally correct. 
It is only here and there that we meet with such expressions as 
“well-behaved manners,” “hitting wit,” “good-natured sportive- 
ness,” though these all occur on page 288. There is, however, what 
must, perhaps, always in a greater or less degree occur in an author 
who writes in a foreign language,—a want of idiomatic flexibility. 
The best word is not always chosen. Instead of “an air of tender 








* Ferdinandi Handii Turselinus seu De Particulis Latinis Commentarii. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Leipsic. 1829—1839. 
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melancholy,” we have on page 177, “the deep but silent, dumb 
pain at the misfortune or loss of a beloved object, which has obtain- 
ed a hold of our soul, so much so that it becomes visible.” Surely 
some of the several gentlemen through whose hands the manu- 
script is said to have passed, ought to have noticed such passages. 
Notwithstanding these obvious, though comparatively speaking, 
trifling defects, we fee] bound, in conclusion, to express our grati- 
tude to the learned and distinguished foreigner who has made 
such valuable contributions to our literature. 


4. Novum Testamentum ad Exemplar Millianum ; cum Emendationibus 
et Lectionibus Griesbachii, Praecipuis Vocibus Ellipticis, Thematibus 
Omnium Vocum Diffciliorum, atque Locis Scripturae Parallelis. 
Studio et labore Gutietmt Greenrietv. Hane Editionem Ameri- 
canam, summa cura recensutt, atque mendis quam plurims expurgavit 
Josepuus P. Enetes, A. M. Philadelphiae: sumptibus Henrici 
Perkins, Bostoniae: Perkins et Marvin. 


A very commodious and elegant pocket edition. The form of the 
book could not be improved ; the type is round and fair, and the 
mechanical execution in almost every respect good. We cannot, 
indeed, approve of adopting the old text retained by Mill; 
for whatever may be said of the questionable principles of Gries- 
bach, the slight improvements of Knapp, the incidental nature of 
Tittmann’s labors and the incompleteness of Lachmann’s edition, 
it being but a partial execution of his admirable plan, certain it 
is, that the text here presented is not entitled to the first rank. 
There is not, however, so great importance to be attached to the 
different readings as has sometimes been supposed. In all the 
variations, there are only five and six that materially affect any 
Christian doctrine. Riickert affirms that “there are only two or 
three passages where the text of Lachmann needs any criticism, 
every thing else which the manuscripts present, relating only to 
unimportant trifles.” 

But what shall we say of the “ praecipuis vocibus ellepticis,” and of 
the “thematibus omnium vocum diffciliorum?” In the year 1839 we 
are gravely told again and again that before an_ infinitive used sub- 
stantively in the genitive case, as, for example, 10d ducéoxeuy, there 
is an ellipsis of the word yvexa! Not only are the “principal 
elliptical words,” which are supplied, useless, but are nearly all of 
them directly false. Then, again, the ~— themes ;”—that of 
siul is given not less than sixty-five times in Matthew alone; yivoyoe 
thirty-eight times, and gozouo. nearly as often! It was a satire up- 
on the English schools to furnish them with such philological aids ; 
and we could wish the American editor had spared us this compli- 
ment. However, as these defects are all assembled together in the 
narrow central column, we can easily rid ourselves of them by im- 
agining that column a blank. That done, we shall have a most 
beautiful pocket edition of the Greek Testament left. 
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5. Memoiren der Mrs. Anna H. Judson, Missionarin in Burmah. Zur 
Geschichte der Burmanischen Mission. Zuzammengetragen von 
James D. Know es, Professor am theologischen Seminar zu Newton. 
Nach der zehnten Ausgabe. Aus dem Englischen. Hamburg. Bei 
J. G. Oncken. 


It is grateful to our feelings to be thus reminded of the useful 
labors of our beloved predecessor. Itis fit to pay a passing tribute 
to our departed friend, by noticing, in the Christian Review, a trans- 
lation of Mrs. Judson’s memoirs, two works with which the endear- 
ed name of Knowles will always be associated. 

These Memoirs in German appear as to form and execution very 
nearly as in the last American edition. The likeness which is en- 
graved by G. W. Lehmann, our missionary at Berlin, has a little 
bolder expression than the American engraving, but is an improve- 
ment upon the imperfect impression of the tenth American edition 
from which it was copied. ‘The translation is into correct, substan- 
tial German, which, however, with all the labor that has been he- 
stowed upon it, does not quite equal the classical elegance of the 
original, In general,adue medium between two great servility and 
too great freedom in the version has been observed. We have dis- 
covered some trifling mistranslations, but not such as materially 
affect the sense. ‘That there was no negligence on the part of the 
publisher, is sufficiently evident from the fact, that he rejected the 
first translation and procured a second,a circumstance which, at the 
same time, explains the cause of the delay of its publication. 


6. Joannis Calvini in Librum Geneseos Commentarius. Ad Editionem 
Amstelodamensem accuratissime exscribi curavit E. HENGSTENBERG. 
2vols. 8vo. Berolini. 1838. 


Calvin’s Commentary on Genesis, edited by KE. Henesrensere. Berlin. 
1838. 


It is a singular circumstance that the writings of the champion of 
the old Genevan school should be revived and brought again into 
general notice, and that the place of their publication should not be 
Scotland, nor England, nor Holland, but the capital of Prussia. It 
is still more singular that one of the strongest opponents of Calvin- 
ism should be the greatest admirer of his genius and one of the 
chief editors of his commentaries. The interest which was univer- 
sally excited in this great theologian and skilful interpreter by Dr. 
Tholuck’s edition of his New Testament Commentaries, and which 
was enhanced by Henry’s masterly biographical researches relating 
to the Reformer, is now still more increased from the fact that Prof. 
Hengstenberg, while preparing his great work on the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Pentateuch, should be so deeply impressed 
with the merits of this neglected Old Testament interpreter as to be 
induced to publish a new edition of his commentary on Genesis. 

But how is it that a rigid Lutheran should become the editor not 
only of Calvin’s Commentary on the epistles of. Paul, which would 
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of course frequently exhibit unpalatable doctrines, but of his Insti- 
tutes of Theology where his peculiar sentiments are strongly en- 
trenched in logical forms? Again, how does it happen that a 
Hebraist of the newest German school should imagine that any 
human being in the days of Calvin understood either Hebrew or 
the science of interpretation ? 

In the first place, the prodigious noise which the stout Germans, 
since the middle of the last century, have made about biblical inter- 
pretation, turning and overturning system after system, has fi- 
nally brought them to this odd result, that the Scriptures, when 
rigidly interpreted according to the most approved laws, teach sub- 
stantially the doctrines maintained by the Reformers! Such is the 
decision of Winer, than whom no man living is a better judge. 

Again, it is now pretty generally conceded, that a mere philolo- 
gian is not qualified to interpret the Scriptures. The experiment 
has been tried on a fearfully large scale in Germany, and has shown 
to the satisfactiou of nearly all, that a biblical critic, though profound- 
ly versed in ancient and oriental lore, if he be still destitute of cer- 
tain moral and intellectual qualities, can hold no intimate commun- 
ion with Prophets and Apostles. In Calvin is found a rare union of 
the higher qualifications of an interpreter. His heart and his intel- 
lect could easily sympathize with the sacred writers. His philologi- 
cal attainments were highly respectable ; his critical feeling was of 
the very first order ; he was a sound moral reasoner and a compre- 
hensive, profound and logical thinker. Few men are better quali- 
fied, either by nature or by spiritual endowment, to trace out the 
logical connection and religious import of Paul’s writings. His 
depth of moral feeling, his reach of thought, his theological acumen, 
his critical tact, his versatile genius and his glowing eloquence, these 
are the qualities that render him the favorite of Tholuck. That 
Hengstenberg, so different from his friend in temperament and 
character, could be equally pleased with the same old divine may 
appear at first sight a little remarkable. But he finds in the same 
man other things to admire, such as his sturdy, old-fashioned theol- 
ogy, his lofty views of the divine economy, his strong common sense 
and his uncompromising character. 

The parts of Scripture on which Calvin excels as a commentator 
are the epistles of Paul, Genesis and the Psalms. In history and 
antiquities he is not to be compared with Clericus, and Vitringa. 
On the prophets and on the historical books of the Old and New 
Testament he by no means excels. The book of Genesis, extending 
as it does so far beyond all other historical documents, can borrow 
but a slender light from the researches of the autiquary. He who 
can enter most fully into the relations of God to the visible creation 
and to man, who can comprehend something of the ways of Provi- 
dence and trace its movements in the education of the human race; 
who can take the simple statements of Moses and in them read the 
secrets of the divine administration, he it is that will draw the richest 
instruction from the book of Genesis. Calvin was qualified to be 
an interpreter of the Psalms nearly in the same way that Luther 
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was. Ardent piety, great knowledge of the human heart, strong 
feelings, and a susceptibility to poetical impression, gave them both 
a deep insight into that ancient treasury of spiritual experience. 

The work we are noticing is, as its title imports, a reprint of the 
Amsterdam edition. Not a word of the editor is to be found in the 
two volumes except on the title-page. His account of his labor is 
brief and to the point: accuratissime exscribi curavit E. Hengstenberg. 
Most editors occupy several pages in saying precisely the same thing, 
and imagine they are doing the publica service. 


7. Commentar zwm Evangelio Johannes, von Dr. A. TootucK. Finfte 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Hamburg. 1837. 

Commentary on the Gospel of John. By A. Tuoxvuck, D. D. 5th edi- 
tion. pp. 346. 8vo. Hamburg. 1837. 


This new edition is not a mere reprint with a few slight altera- 
tions, but is, in fact, a recasting of the greater part of the whole 
work. The reader every where meets with traces of researches 
made by the author and by other critics, subsequently to the publica- 
tion of the fourth edition. Since that time, Tholuck himself has 
probably delivered repeated courses of lectures on the Gospel of 
John; the new and greatly improved edition of Liicke’s elaborate 
commentary on John, and various other recent productions, have 
exhibited fresh materials to be disposed of; especially has the histor- 
ical skepticism with which Strauss has recently assailed the narrative 
parts of this gospel stirred up Tholuck’s excitable mind, and called 
forth a new ebullition of his learning and zeal. The expositions of 
the discourses of Christ as given by John, and all of the last nine 
chapters of his Gospel have been entirely rewrought. In the re- 
maining parts of the book additions or alterations are made on 
almost every page. The numerous quotations from Calvin, to be 
found in the former editions, are removed from this; because his 
commentary is now accessible to every student. 

As there are some new and interesting bibliographical notices 
here that were not in the edition from which the Rev. Mr. Kaufman 
made his translation, we will insert them for the gratification of the 
biblical student. 


1. Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti, newly edited by Dr. Steu- 
del. His hints are sunbeams and his beck lightning. In presenting 
common views, he says in two or three words what with others it 
takes pages to express; and he often opens new prospects by cut- 
ting through mountain and forest. 


2. Paulus, Commentary on the Gospels. Perhaps there is a ten- 
dency at the present time to make the defects of this work more 
prominent than its merits. Ifthe author had ascertained the points 
of the compass in heavenly things as well as he has in earthly 
things, his commentary would have been admirably executed. He 
would undoubtedly have succeeded much better in explaining the 
judiciary system of Palestine, than he has in commenting upon the 
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life of him in whose mouth there was no guile, and who was 
slain for our iniquities. 


3. Kuinél, Commentary on the Historical Books of the New Tes- 
tament. As a repertory, containing the exegetical views which 
prevailed from the year 1750 to 1820, during which period the ex- 
planation of words was as deficient in accuracy as that of things 
was in depth, this commentary of Kuin6dl will always have its 
value. 


4, Liicke, Commentary on Jobn, 2d edition, 1834. This work has 
undergone great changes in ten years. In the first edition, a youth- 
ful enthusiasm burst forth, which, like that of Herder, by whose fire 
it was evidently kindled, was not always fully conscious of its aim. 
Though he well knew what opposition he should meet with from 
those critics who gave the tone to biblical interpretation at that time, 
he confronted them courageously and poured forth volleys of fire 
and smoke which drew down upon bim their indignation and wrath. 
In this second edition, the smoke has all disappeared, and it is 
pleasant to see the light that has come in its place, though painful 
to observe that its warmth is gone. For thoroughness of investi- 
gation, for clearness and neatness of execution, the new edition 
deserves to be ranked among the very first works of the age. We 
fear, however, that the respected author has paid too much regard 
to the sentiments of the leading critics of the day, and too little to 
the Inspired Writings themselves. A more independent course 
would have given a greater fixedness of character to the exhibi- 
tions of truth by this Evangelist. Moreover, one cannot suppress 
the desire that the auther, who has such an evident fondness 
for the writings of John, and who has devoted to them so much 
labor, had gone a little deeper into the investigation of several 
topics. The exposition, particularly, is far from exhausting the 
subject; we look in vain for a thorough solution of many diffi- 
culties both in regard to the language and to the thought. 


5. Olshausen, Commentary on the New Testament. There are 
two things that contribute to render this work attractive. The 
first is, that the exposition is one entire casting thrown off from 
the author’s inmost soul, with but little of foreign materials at- 
tached to it. This circumstance gives it a peculiar unity of charac- 
ter and freshness of spirit; but it detracts, at the same time, from 
its thoroughness of investigation. The other ground of merit 
is, that the exegesis rests upon a consistency of theological views, 
and that single parts are explained with a reference to the 
whole. 


6. H. A. W. Meyer, Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
New Testament. Second Part. 1834. The grammatical and 
antiquarian observations are very good and are judiciously pre- 
sented ina condensed form. In the illustration of the religious 
and doctrinal import of this Evangelist’s writings, the annotator is 
not athome. His theology dates from 1790. 
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8. Means and Ends, or Self-Training. By the author of Redwood, 
Hope Leslie, Home, Poor Rich Man, &c., &c. Boston. Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb. 1839. 


The author of this book, Miss Sedgwick, is favorably known in our 
country by those who are familiar with our lighter literature. The 
present work deserves a favorable reception. It is intended to instruct 
young females, in a familiar and attractive manner, on a great variety 
of topics pertaining to the body and the mind, to the individual and the 
social state. The author avails herself of information which is com- 
municated in more formal treatises, particularly the works of Dr. 
Combe on Physiology. She is, however, we venture to say, quite as 
much indebted to her own habits of attention and reflection. Her 
extensive observation of persons and things furnishes her an ample 
fund of happy illustrations. 

The titles of some of her chapters will convey an idea of the book: 
—Forethought; School Education; Health, a Talent; Care of the 
Skin; Exercise; Pure air and Ventilation; Housewifery ; Bad Cook- 
ing; Manners; Dress; Conversation, Calumny, Gossiping, Flattery, 
&e. 

A fund of good common sense is here laid open. No ingenuous 
young lady could fail to derive from it improvement, or confirmation at 
least, in almost every lovely and useful quality. We were particularly 
delighted with the delineation of Mary Bond’s character and conduct, 
both in the sick room restoring her brother to health and happiness and 
usefulness, and in the more homely duties of the kitchen. Still more 
were we gratified on being told, when we had become deeply interested 
in her and were ready to imagine that the description was only a beau 
ideal, that Mary Bond is a real character. 

The last chapter is on The Rights of Women, and bears the running 
title, Might makes Right. It takes the position, that if females were 
so educated as to attain their proper intellectual and moral might, their 
proper rights would naturally follow. The author’s views of what con- 
stitutes woman’s might, may be discerned- from the following extract. 
“T cannot believe it was ever intended that women should lead armies, 
harangue in halls of legislation, bustle up to the ballot-boxes, or sit on 
judicial tribunals. But what then? The work that is done quietly, 
and in seclusion, is as importaat as that which is manifested by collision 
and noise. Without secret, under-ground processes, would the sap 
mount into the tree, and give growth to the boughs that wave in the 
wind, and to the leaves that rustle in the breeze? By an unobtrusive 
and unseen process, are the characters of men formed, at home, by the 
mother, the first teacher. There the moral basis is fixed. It is the 
mother’s great duty to infuse the generosity and the self-sacrifice that 
makes the patriot warrior,—she can form those habits of intellectual 
investigation that qualify a man for judicial authority ; and she must 
train the boy to that love of justice, that strict regard for truth, and 
that generous sympathy which will fit him for all his social duties. 
What then, my dear girls, does it signify, if you are shut out from halls 
of legislation and from political tumults, if the wisdom and virtue 
manifested there is the result, in some good part, of woman’s work ? 
And may we not hope there will be less folly and corruption in those 
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places where men most do congregate, when women are so educated 
that men may hold more communion on their great social duties with 
their mothers, wives and sisters ?” 

We may be excused for introducing another sentence, showing the 
power of a virtuous and affectionate sister over her brothers. We 
love to contemplate such themes. They satisfy us more than any 
abstract reasoning, that the domestic constitution is an ordinance of 
Heaven; and that the fireside of an affectionate and pious family is a 
spot of choice and sacred influences. The sentence is from a letter, 
said in the book to have been from a college student to his sister. 
“One who has an affectionate and loveable sister who can sympathize 
with him, and show an interest in his welfare, has a greater safeguard 
for his own character than he ever could create within himself.” 

But we do not regard the book as faultless. Even a rose-bush must 
be approached with care. In the chapter on The One Thing Needful, 
we should be glad to have met with more discriminating views on the 
subject of religion. Still, the chapter, quite a short one, is defective 
rather than erroneous. In the chapter on Health a Talent, ill temper 
and various bad states of mind are ascribed, without sufficient modi- 
fication, to a person’s physical condition. This may indeed be, to 
some extent, very proper; but we have a poor opinion of the kindness, 
or the general virtue, of the person who must be perfectly well in 
body, or be out of the east wind, in order to bestow a favor. Real 
goodness has its seat in a deeper recess of the human constitution. 
The influence, however, of our physical on our mental and moral state, is 
unquestionably great; and we could heartily wish that the moral obli- 
gation of being kind and amiable, should be employed to dissuade 
people from sumptuous meals, from the theatre and ball-room, and from 
summer dresses in midwinter. 

The style of female writers is said to be more natural and easy than 
that of men. There is no need, however, that familiarity and ease of 
expression should lead to carelessness.- In this book, designedly very 
familiar, there are frequent violations of grammatical and rhetorical 
propriety. ‘The corrector of the press, too, ought to have done his work 
more faithfully ; or else some words were misspelled in the manuscript. 

R. 


9. The Theatre, in its influence upon literature, morals and religion. By 
Rogert Turnsvtt, Pastor of the Boylston Street Church, Boston. 
Second edition. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 110. ‘1839. 


The first edition of this work was favorably noticed in the second 
volume of the Christian Review. We are pleased that the author has 
been encouraged to prepare a second edition. The present edition is 
very considerably enlarged, particularly in discussing the influence of 
the theatre on literature. We wish for the work an extensive circula- 
tion. “The importance of the subject,” says the author in his preface, 
“is not sufficiently felt, even by the religious community, They are 
little aware of the sad influence which the theatre exerts, not only upon 
society in general, but upon the church. Thousands in our large cities 
drown all serious thoughts in the amusements of the stage. Youthful 
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professors of religion are not unfrequently drawn away from their alle- 
giance to Christ by the same means, while others have their purity of 
character much impaired by its occasional influence. Nor is the coun- 
try free from its corrupting power; for large numbers, who reside there, 
go to the theatre whenever they visit the city. And among these will 
occasionally be found members of country churches. 

“For this reason, Christians in the country, as well as in the city, 
are interested in the discussion of the subject. Young men are 
especially interested in it. It was for their sakes chiefly that the 
writer prepared this volume, and he begs, therefore, to commend it 
to their particular attention.” 

We unite with the author in the closing request. R. 


10. The Rollo Books. By the author of “The Young Christian.” 
Boston. Weeks, Jordan & Co. 1839. 


Caleb in the Country, and Caleb in Town. By the author of the Rollo 
Books. 2 vols. Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 1839. 


The Rev. Jacob Abbott, so well known as a successful teacher and 

an excellent author, has furnished our children with abundant cause of 

leasant remembrance by a series of juvenile works, entitled “ Rollo 
earning to Talk,” “ Rollo learning to Read,” &c., &c. 

We cordially recommend the whole series of “The Rollo Books” to 
parents who are desirous of procuring for their children volumes which 
are both useful and delightful. Mr. Abbott is familiar with human 
nature in its early developments. He knows how to awaken youthful 
attention, to impress the tender mind with choice recollections, to 
develop the beautiful features of affection, and lead the heart in the 
way of love to both man and God. This knowledge, which is a rare 
acquirement, he has turned to good account, as a writer of children’s 
books,—and many a young reader will hang with delight, and improve- 
ment also, over the pages of these volumes. Caleb, and others of its 
class, have a higher aim than the Rollo Beoks, and to a pleasing com- 
munication of useful knowledge are designed to add intellectual and 
moral discipline, and may, therefore, be regarded as partaking directly 
of a religious character. 

When Anaxagoras the philosopher died, he commended his memory 
to the love of children, by requesting that the anniversary of his death 
might be observed by the scholars of his native city as a universal 
holiday. Professor Abbott has erected a more durable monument in 
the affections of children, by the production of books which they will 
read and study with perpetual interest, and remember with satisfaction 
all their lives long. B. 


ll. The Infe of Georee Wasnineton. By Jarep Sparks. 8vo. 
pp. 562. Boston. 1839. 


“The contents of this volume,” says the author, in the preface, “ are 
essentially the same, as those of the volume prefixed to W AsHINGTON’S 
Writines. It being designed chiefly for readers, who may not have 
access to that work, such additions have been made, as the prescribed 
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space would admit; and as would contribute to enhance its value in 
this form of a separate publication.” 

We have read the Life of Washington with unmingled satisfaction. 
It was a difficult undertaking to write a good biography of such a man. 
His relations were so complicated, the theatre of his action so vast, and 
the events of his life so blended with general history, that it was no 
easy matter to settle properly the character and limits of such a work. 
That it should be kept distinct from a history of the American Revolution 
is very obvious. Not only does biography lose its charm, if it be clogged 
and loaded with matters in which the individual had no personal concern, 
but the history of his times, if it be introduced, becomes tedious from 
the awkwardness of the arrangement, and from the want of an easy 
flow in the current of events. Mr. Sparks has, we think, wisely limited 
himself to those events in which Washington was personally concern- 
ed; and has related these only so far as they illustrate the actions and 
character of the individual. To many readers, it would have been a 
favor, if the author had given, as he passed along, a bird’s-eye view of 
contemporaneous events. But he wrote for those, who study history 
in its appropriate place, and whose object here is merely to learn what- 
ever of interest pertains to Washington himself. With all the effort of 
the writer to adhere rigidly to his plan, the volume has swollen to a 
considerable size. Yet we think it contains neither too much nor too 
little. 

Of the historical accuracy of the work, the character and circum- 
stances of the author are a sufficient guaranty. ‘The materials were 
drawn “from the manuscripts at Mount Vernon, papers in the public 
offices of London, Paris, Washington, and all the old thirteen States; 
and also from the private papers of many of the principal leaders in the 
Revolution. The entire mass of manuscripts left by General Wash- 
ington, consisting of more than two hundred folio volumes, was in the 
author’s hands ten years.” No man living has had such facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the life and character of Washington. 

It is needless to speak of the literary execution of the work to those 
who are acquainted with the other productions of the author. The 
style is clear, rich and flowing; the narrative simple and natural, and 
every thing in short, just what we should expect from a practised writer. 
The volume, which is adorned with fourteen good engravings, is splen- 
didly executed ; and, to those who have ample means, is well worth its 
cost, which, we regret to say, is no less than five dollars. 


12. Spiritual Improvement : or Aid to Growth in Grace. A Companion 
for the Christian’s Closet. By Ray Patmer, pastor of the Third Con- 
gregational Church, Bath, Me. pp. 239. 12mo. Boston. Perkins 
& Marvin. Philadelphia. Henry Perkins, 1839. 


Had we taken up this book in a foreign country, without title-page 
or any other external sign of its origin, we should have known from its 
topics, scale of thought, design and method of proof and illustration 
that it received its birth in an orthodox New England pulpit. Its 
views are sober and judicious, but not grand and far-reaching; its 
warmth in religion is cautious and calculating; the affections are 
hardly allowed to spring up spontaneously, but are made to wait pa- 
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tiently for the assent of the understanding. These characteristics not 
merely of the author, nor of his communion, but of a large class of 
American preachers and writers, will perhaps be regarded by the ma- 
jority of our readers in a favorable light. Be it so. Though we would 
like that the whole soul should have a little freer play in “its religious 
exercises, our chief aim here is to describe the character of the work. 
Its merits, which are far from being inconsiderable, may best be seen 
if we direct our attention successively to its different parts. 

The first discourse or chapter, is a clear and sensible, though not 
very striking exhibition of the evidences of Christian character. “The 
soul that is really renewed, renounces self, confides in Christ, delights 
in God and holiness, lives in the spirit of devotion, and in conscien- 
tious obedience to the divine commands.” ‘The next gives valuable 
rules for “growing in grace,” but is rather too legal ; it has too little 
of the life and inspiring spirit of the gospel. The third chapter, show- 
ing that study and profound thought are necessary to a thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures, is very valuable. Chapter fourth, on relig- 
ious meditation, teaches, by just representation, that piety cannot be 
improved by the mere effort of the will, but that its growth depends on 
appropriate means. The principles which should regulate our meditations 
are clearly laid down and well illustrated. The relation of believers 
to the Redeemer, under the figure of the vine and its branches, which is 
the next topic, is treated with such excessive caution against mysticism 
that it is rendered barren and superficial. The chapters on the contem-| 
plation of Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, on being spiritually-minded, 
and on steadfastness in piety, are full of elevated and ennobling thoughts, 
and are, ina very high degree, edifying. Of the nine remaining chapters 
only the three last, on Christian union, deserve particular notice. 
These are written with so much good sense and candor that we cor- 
dially recommend them to the attention of our readers. Whether one 
approve of every idea that is advanced or not, he will certainly give 
the author the credit of great sobriety and discretion. We select a few 
passages, partly to exhibit his views on an important practical subject: 

“Tt is believed that the inconstancy of Christian character which is 
too common at the present day, and which manifests itself in alternate 
excitement and stupidity, originates, mainly, in mistaken views of the 
nature of religion. When a season of awakening comes, and intense 
religious feeling is drawn forth, it is thought by many that such a state 
is the only one becoming a Christian ; and that it should always there- 
fore be maintained. The resolution is made, that the glow of feeling 
which is experienced, shall be perpetually preserved. But the laws of 
the human constitution, by-and-by, prevail over resolve and effort, how- 
ever firm and vigorous, and there is a conscious ebbing of the tide of 
spiritual emotion. Under the false impression, that this is necessarily 
a proof of the decline of piety, many struggle to bear up against the 
returning current, until finding their efforts vain, they give over in de- 
spair ; and then follows of a truth, what before was only feared, a 
decline of real piety, and a time of worldly-mindedness and estrange- 
ment from the God of grace.” 

“There are two separate elements, which united, constitute religion: 
viz. principle and feeling. ‘These elements may be united in different 
individuals, or in the same individual at different periods, in different 
proportions ; but without them both, there can be no Christian character. 
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“Principle, is a permanent decision of the will. Thus when we say 
of a man, that he has a principle of justice, veracity, or benevolence, 
we mean that his will is fixed on doing right, and speaking truth, and 
showing kindness. Religious principle, then, is the permanent decis- 
ion of the will for God and holiness; the permanent choice of these, as 
the supreme objects of regard; the settled purpose, to be governed in 
all things by a simple sense of duty. 

“Feeling, is an excited state of the affections; and is always the 
result of an object, addressed to the susceptibilities of the mind. Re- 
ligious feeling, then, is an excitement of the affections, in view of 
religious objects.” 


“Now take two persons of equally elevated piety, and place one of 
them amidst all this, and the other in a wilderness alone. Is it sur- 
prising, that the first should be raised to a higher pitch of feeling, than 
the last? But has he now become as much more holy than the other, 
as he is above him in the excitementof his feelings? Plainly, in sucha 
case, he who is full of religious emotion, is so because he is in cireum- 
stances peculiarly fitted to awaken it, and the other is in a state of 
calm and collected piety, because the causes of emotion are now absent ; 
and the latter, at the same time, may be in a state as holy, and as 
acceptable to God as the former. 

“'T'o suppose, therefore, that piety rises and declines within the soul, 
just as the feelings ebb and flow, is plainly a very serious error; an 
error likely to prove highly pernicious in its influence. The state of 
piety in any mind is really proportioned to the strength of holy prin- 
ciple, and the degree of moral sensibility; or in other words, to the 
energy of purpose in well-doing, and the readiness and intensity, with 
which the mind is in a state to feel, when the objects of holy emotion 
shall be present.” 


In the chapter on love to enemies, there is a statement, which, though 
not altogether false, is so unguarded, and so like a current pulpit mode 
of sweeping expression on this and other similar points, that we are in- 
duced to give it a moment’s notice. Respecting the command to love 
our enemies, the author remarks on page 165, “it is a precept which 
no system but Christianity can boast.” It is also often said that noth- 
ing like our Saviour’s “ golden rule” is to be found in all the writings 
of the pagans; and that the word, humility, in a good sense, was 
unknown to classical antiquity. 

We by no means call in question the originality of the Christian 
code of morals, and its infinite superiority over all the precepts of pagan 
philosophers. We would only hint to preachers the impropriety of 
stating positively what they have not, by suitable investigation, ascer- 
tained to be true. How few of our young pulpit orators are qualified 
to affirm whether a particular sentiment is to be found in all the 
writings of pagan antiquity! The indiscretion of which we speak is by 
no means uncommon, and lest an enemy should meet such assertions and 
come off with a triumph, we will present a few quotations for consider- 
ation. The sacred books of the Brahmins contain the following beau- 
tiful passage: “Not only forgive him who seeks your hurt, but show 
him kindness, as the sandal-tree perfumes the axe that fells it.”* 





* See Schwarz Sittenlehre, i, 68. Also pages 56, 57, for the two next quotations. 
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In the collection of the maxims of the Seven Wise Men of Greece 
by Buddeus, there is one relating to the same subject: “Be kind not 
only to your friend, but to your enemy ; to the latter to make him your 
friend, to the former to strengthen his friendship.” 

Confucius said, “The perfect man loves his neighbor and treats him 
as he would wish to be treated in like circumstances.” 

Plato, speaking of equity, says,“ The man who is to be happy ad- 
heres to it, and follows after it with humility (ta7évvos) and decorum.”* 
Plutarch, says, “The neophyte in philosophy is noisy and turbulent, but 
he who is truly initiated follows after wisdom as after a Deity, 
with humility and decorum.”+ 

Origen reproaches Celsus for “not understanding the nature of 
Christian humility, though he had been taught by Plato,” and then 
quotes the passage from the Laws. 

Afterwards, when Celsus accused the Christians of borrowing this 
idea from Plato, Origen refuted him, by showing that David taught the 
doctrine before the time of Plato.t 

Undoubtedly the humility taught by Plato and Plutarch falls far 
short of Christian humility. It is but a modest submission to what is 
right and wise, a matter of propriety and decorum and has little to do 
with guilt as a ground of humiliation. Besides, the lofty moral pre- 
cepts which we sometimes hear from heathen sages, are not clearly 
exhibited as resting on great principles; they are not strongly seized 
and boldly set forth as prominent features of a general ethical system, 
but they drop from the lips of the wise as if by accident, and are soon 
forgotten. ‘Though it be admitted that there is scarcely a precept in the 
Bible which has not in one form or other been given or hinted at by 
some pagan writer, still the principles on which such precepts are en- 
joined are so widely different in the two cases that the whole spirit of 
Christianity is unapproached by the spirit of paganism. 





13. Die Heilige Schrift des Alten und Neuen Testaments. Ucebersetzt 
von Dr. W. M. L. ve Werte. Erster Theil. Die historischen 
Biicher des A. T. Dritte, verbesserte Ausgabe. 1839. 


The translator remarks in the preface: “I have once more, with all 
possible accuracy and with all the aid furnished by works published 
since the second edition, compared this translation with the original 
text. I may also mention that I have availed myself of the remarks 
which some of my friends have presented me.” 

The translation has been revised with great care, and generally 
speaking, the alterations are decidedly for the better. The extent to 
which these have been made, may be estimated from the first chapter 
of Genesis, in which nineteen verbal changes occur. The notes of 
this edition are removed from the bottom of the page to the end of the 
volume. 

This is, undoubtedly, the most critical version of the Scriptures ex- 
tant; and the biblical student will wait with anxiety for the two re- 
maining parts, which are now in a course of preparation. 





* De Legibus, iv, p. 716. t De Profect. in Vir. 10. 
t Origen, c. Celsum, iii, p. 489 and vi, p. 640. 
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14. Essays in a series of Letters on the following subjects: On a man’s 
writing memoirs of himself. On decision of character. On the 
application of the epithet Romantic. On some of the causes by 
which evangelical religion has been rendered less acceptable to 
persons of cultivated taste. By Joun Foster, author of the 
“Glory of the Age,” &c. Sixth American from the eighth Lon- 
don edition, with additions and improvements by the author. 
Boston. James Loring. 1839. 


The title of this work is all the passport it needs to public favor. 
A commendation from us of Foster’s Essays cannot be desired by 
any of our readers. It is more to our purpose to say that the new 
edition is neat and elegant. The paper, type and the form of the 
book are as they should be. 


15. Historical Collections ; being a general collection of interesting 
Facts, Traditions, biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, &c., relating 
to the History and Antiquities of every town in “Massachusetts, 
with geographical descriptions. Illustrated by 200 engravings. 
By Jonn Warren Barser, author of Connecticut Historical 
Collections, Elements of General History, &c. pp. 624. 8vo. 
Worcester. Dorr, Howland & Co. 1889. 


The character of the work corresponds with its title. Consisting 
as it does of miscellaneous facts relating to each town in the State, 
jt is both interesting and, in its way, instructive. A book of this 
kind, being rather a collection of curiosities than a connected history, 
serves a rational and not unimportant end. Not professing any 
particular acquaintance with the special history of these towns, we 
cannot of course judge of the accuracy of the various details here 
presented. The work has the appearance of being executed with 
industry and judgment; and we doubt not it will furnish a welcome 
entertainment for the winter evenings of many an inhabitant of the 


Bay State. 


16. The Southern Baptist Preacher; Or Sermons by living Baptist 
ministers in the South. Edited by Wituram H. Stroxes. Wash- 
ington, Ga. 1839. 


The first number has reached us just in time for us to give its title 
and a word or two from the introduction, 

“In presenting this, the first number of the Sournern Baptist 
PreEAcuHER to the public, we can not so much say what we have 
done, as what we desire to do. As we have already stated in our 
Proposals, so we now repeat, itis our purpose to stir up our breth- 
ren, if possible, to an effort to contribute something towards a South- 
ern Baptist Literature; to bring into some durable form, a few me- 
morials of our elder brethren, who by the course of nature must 
soon leave us; and last, though not least, we are not without hope 
that in this way, we shall be able to do some good by scattering 
knowledge, and increasing a spirit of reading.” 

This number contains a sermon on Phil. 3: 8, by the venerable 
Jesse Mercer, of which, for want of time, we can now give no further 
notice. Epiror. 
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QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 


Tuomas Atkinson, Irwinton, Ala., July 
27, aged 40. 

Avcustus O. Bacon, Walthourville, Ga., 
July 3, aged 23. 

Joun Busn, Indiana, Aug. 24. 

Joun Forp, Pickins Co., Ala., June 5, 
aged 52. 

Oxrver T. Hammonp, Irwinton, Ala., 
Sept. 6, aged 26. 

Tuomas T. Harris, Green Lawn, Va., 
Aug. 25, aged 52. 

Joun R. Price, Buckland, Mass., Oct. 19, 
aged 28. 

Nicuots Jounson, Fiskville, R. I., Aug. 
20, aged 45. 

Pxitir Maruews, Prince Edwards Co., 
Va., Aug. 10. 

Joun Smitn, Carrolton, Iil., Aug. 6. 

Grorce Wuitweia, Crawford Co., Pa., 
Aug. 19. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Cyrus Barxer, Newport, R. I., Sept. 3. 

ImitaH G, Barxer, Newton, Mass., Aug. 
21. 

Arcuipatp Bennet, Norwich, Vt., June 
15 


Henry Buraceman, Villanouvia, N. Y., 
June 23. 

Joszrn B. Breep, Lynn, Mass., Sept. 24. 

Roswe.i, CuHeney, Girard, Pa., Oct. 8. 

Wiiuram P. Coon, Belfast, N. Y., June 27. 

WitiraM Dicxens,Middletown,Conn.Sept. 
18 


RS SEWALL Eaton, Hartford, Ct., Nov. 13. 

Samvurt W. Fiexp, North Yarmouth, Me., 
Oct. 3. 

Davin P. Frencn, Sullivan, N. H., Sept. 
5 


Evecar H. Gray, Freeport, Me., Oct. 30. 

JonatHan H. Greene, Cavendish, Vt., 
Aug. 15. 

Pre.atran Hanscom, South Hampton, N. 
H., July 5. 

Joun Jonnson, Charleston, Me., Oct. 8. 

Increase Jones, Pittsford, Vt.,July 25. 

Asa Mansn, Jeffersonville, Ia., Sept. 20. 

Exias L. Macoon, Newton, Mass., Aug. 
21. 

Surirvan A. Maxim, Palmyra,Me.,Oct. 29 

Joun McCosg, Northfield, Mich., July 11. 

A. L. McLetuan, Piqua, O., Oct. 15. 

Joun McQuestor, Macon Co., Ala., July 
14. 

Cyrus Miner, North Stonington, Ct., 
Aug. 22. 





Joun D. Parris, Bangor, Me., Aug. 29. 

R. M. Prentice, Norwich Village, Chen- 
ango Co.,, N. Y., Sept. 18. 

D. Rounps, Nantucket, Aug. 17. 

Nexson D, Sanpers, New Orleans, La., 
Jan. 12. 

Ricuarp SatrerFie tp, New Orleans, La., 
Jan. 12, 

Henry A. Smit, Burlington, N. Y., Aug. 
15. 

James A. B. Stone, Gloucester, Mass., 
Nov. 13. 

TxHomas Taytor, Manchester, Ill., Aug. 
12. 

SrerpHen Van Hvsen, Bristol, Ontario 
Co., N. Y., Aug. 29. 

Hraviuin Warp, Lyons, N. Y., Sept. 18. 

Davip R. Wiuiiams, Bangor, Me., Aug. 
29 


Isaac Woopsury, Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 
6 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 


At Jackson, Miss., May. 

At Lake Co., Ia., May. 

At Triana, Ala., June 2. 

At Sangerville, Me., June 10. 

At Lexington, I[a., June 16. 

At Little Missouri, Schuyler Co., Ill., June 


16. 
At La Salle, Ill., June 21. 
At Tuscaloosa, Ala., June 22. 
At Jacksonville, Ill., June 22. 
At Wethersfield, Ilt., June. 
At Clinton, Ohio, June. 
At Mount Moriah, Clark Co., Me. 
At Rock Creek, Menard Co., Ill. 
At Jones Co., Ga., July 6. 
At Wyconda, Clark Co., Me., July 6. 
At La Beouff, Erie Co., Pa., July 8. 
At Mount Pleasant, Ill., July 20. 
At Carlisle, N. Y., July 29. 
At Sugar Creek, Tazewell Co., [ll., Aug. 4. 
At Middiebourne, Va., Aug. 12. 
At West Point, Ohio, Aug. 18. 
so Rockland Co., N. Y., Aug. 


At Richville, N. ¥., Aug. 28. 
At Lyons, N. Y., Sept. 18. 


DEDICATIONS. 
In Canton, Ct., Aug. 22. 
In Edgartown, Mass., Sept. 6. 
In Keene, N. H., Sept. 17. 
In Gloversville, N. Y., Sept. 18. 
In Addison, Me., Oct. 22. 
In Dexter, Me., Oct. 30. 
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328. 
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quence, 455. 

China, 118—its geography, 122, 128. 
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ment of, 496. 
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Bacon, Rev. Leonard, his Historical 
Discourses, 491, 493. 
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Casaubon, 544. 
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207, 211—his conversion, 208— 
his cruelties, 211—his laws, 212— 
his death, 214. 
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history of, 217. 

Cousin, his philosophy, 21. 
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from Egypt to America, 577. 
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Davis, John Francis, his China, 118, 
143. 
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in America, 293— its beneficial re- 
sults, 294—-means of perpetuating it, 
298. 

Dessauer’s Rabbinical Lexicon, 155. 

Discovery of Truth, 243. 

Doing Good, 15. 

Double Senses, 482—their extent, 489. 

Dumas’s Travels in Egypt, 322. 
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Eclecticism, 21. 
Eldon, Lord, his character, 511. 
Erskine, Thomas, 467. 
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150. 
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Fugger, Ulric, 553. 
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George IV, character of, 510. 

Gesenius, his Hebrew Grammar, 
419. 

Grant, Sir William, 462. 
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Modern, their character, 167—their 
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Griffin, Dr. E. D., his sermons, 356 
—his history and character, 357— 
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Hare’s Sermons, 526. 
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India, British, 72. 
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John 4: 1—12, by Tittmann, 181. 
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Malcom, Rev. Howard, his travels, 57. 
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326. 
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Martyr Spirit, 96. 

Mata, Karen Village, 66. 

Medhurst’s China, 118, 144. 

Mexican Indians, their origin, 568, 
474. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence, 156, 330. 

Mounds, American, 557. 
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Neology, German, 372. 
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ment of, 494—church of, 496, 498. 
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Mrs. Smith, 427. 
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Court, 519—sketch of his life, 519 
—character of his times, 520— 
character of his mind, 521—his 
studies, 522—his liberality of senti- 
ment, 523—in Ireland, 524—his 
works, 525, 529—his Living Tem- 
ple, 531. 


Notices, Literary—Dr. Wayland’s 
Discourse, 146—Prof. Ware’s Ser- 
mon, 149—A. H. Everett’s Ad- 
dress, 150—Tales of Truth, &c., 
by Dr. Babcock, 153—Dessauer’s 
Rabbinical Lexicon, 154—Skinner’s 
Aids to Preaching and Hearing, 303 
—Abercrombie’s Harmony of Faith, 
&c., 310—Taylor’s Home Educa- 
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dard’s Memoirs of Manning, 326— 
Hare’s Sermons, 326—Jewett on 
Baptism, 327—-Beauties of Robert 
Hall, 327—Buttmann’s Greek 
Grammar, 328—Chapin’s Sermon, 
328—Norton’s Discourse, 603— 
Latest form of Infidelity, examined, 


610—Ramshorn’s Dictionary of 


Latin Synonymes,614—Greenfield’s 
Greek Testament, 619—Memoiren 
der Mrs. Anna H. Judson, 620— 
Calvin’s Commentary on Genesis, 
620—Tholuck’s Commentary on 
John, 622—Miss Sedgwick’s Means 
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Otis’s Tusculan Questions, 315. 
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Pagodas, 64. 

Parley’s Fireside Education, 325. 
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100, 104, 209. 

Philip, Rev. Robert, Life of Bunyan, 
394. 

Picture Writing, 349, 351. 

Piso, L. M., 39, 43. 

Poles, 178—Polish Jews, 177. 

Polo, Marco, 137. 

Polycarp, his martyrdom, 102. 

Practical Knowledge of God, 273. 

Prayer, 17. 

Preacher’s Work, its Dignity and 
Importance, 581. 

Printing, art of, 535. 

Probus, 36. 

Pyramids, Mexican, 562. 


Q. 


Quinnipiac (New Haven), 494. 


R. 


Ram Mohun Roy, 73. 

Ramshorn’s Dictionary of Latin Syn- 
onymes, 614. 

Religion of the Bible, 1. 

Ritter, Charles, 118, 122. 

Romance, 37. 

Romans,8: 18—24—Remarks on, 84. 

Rueckert, as an interpreter, 388. 

Russia, travels in, 171—Russian 
serfs, 173—espionage, 174. 
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Sumaritans and Womer of Samaria, 
183. 

Scapula, 552. 

Scott, Rev. Thomas, 396. 

Sectarian Feeling, 2. 

Selections from German Literature, 
370. 

Sinless character of Jesus, by Ullmann, 
390. 

Skinner’s Religion of the Bible, 1— 
Aids to Preaching and Hearing, 303. 
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427—her conversion, 429—her 
piety and activity, 431—among the 
Mohegans, 433—her marriage, 434 
—her embarkation for Syria, 438— 
her arrival at Beyroot, 439—her 
studies and labors, 440—her death, 
446. 

Southey, Robert, his life of Bunyan, 
394. 

Spiritual Religion, 6—Joy, 9. 

Sprague, Rev. Wm. B., his memoir 
of Dr. Griffin, 356. 

Stearns, Rev. Samuel H., his Life and 
Select Discourses, 260—his birth 
and parentage, 261—his education, 
262—his ill health, 267—his set- 
tlement in Boston, 268—his attain- 
ments and character, 269. 

Stephens’s Travels in Greece, &c., 
161. 

Stephens, Henry, his life, 534—his 
childhood, 535—travels in Italy, 
538—travels in England, 539—resi- 
dence in Geneva, 540—domestic 
life, 542—ife at court, 544—trav- 
els in Germany, 545—poetry, 547 
—French writings, 547—editions of 
the classics, 548—his Thesaurus, 
550—literary connections, 554—his 
last days, 554. 
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Stephens, Robert, 536, 540, 541. 
Storm at Sea, 61. 
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Taylor’s Home Education, 313. 

Teucher, office of, with the Puritans, 
497. 

Tholuck’s style of Preaching, 379. 

Thomas, St. hermit, 44. 

Thurlow, Lord, 461. 

Tittmann on John, 4: 1—12, 181. 

Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 
284. 

Translation of the Scriptares, difficul- 
ties of, 79. 

Travels, Malcom’s 57—Stephens’s, 
161. 
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Ullmann, Dr. C., 390. 
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Vincent, Lord, St., 513. 
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Washington’s Character, 514. 
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Whitefield, 506. 

Will and Liberty, 22. 
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Winer on the Hebrew Language, 424. 
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